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in the experience of the historical student. I may define it as a 

sense of contrast betwéen the strength of the economic motive 
which the student uses as an explanation of a particular historical process 
and its elusive behaviour. In his desire to make sense of his subject the 
historian, if he is honest, must often feel that he is making nonsense of the 
evidence upon which he has to rely. The golden key turns in his hands into 
a slippery eel. 

The need for food and clothing is so quickly felt that the economic motive 
has been active in man at all times, and, strange though this would seem to 
be to its exponents, it has always been known to man. As soon as he had 
been driven from Eden, he had to make his living by the sweat of his brow. 
Yet man, as far back as we can have knowledge of him, has always refused 
to regard this motive as the clue to his way of life. We can see this in the 
Odyssey. Over and over again in this great story, the pangs of hunger and 
thirst and the dangerous discomforts of cold are violently stressed, so 
regularly, indeed, that their removal is described in set forms of words. The 
housekeeper sets a table and puts bread and whatever she has upon it. 
Wine is mixed and poured out. A cloak is provided. In cold weather a fire 
is also provided. Nothing else must be done until hunger and thirst and 
cold are relieved; yet even during this time, respect is paid to the amenities 
in the grace of hospitality. Hot water is poured out for a bath, oil is rubbed 
on tired limbs, a ritual of washing the fingers is observed. And then, the 
eagerly awaited conversation, the questions and answers, the traveller’s 
tale, the real business of social happiness begin. The economic motive is 
transcended, even by the suitors on Ithaca, although these are the Homeric 
caricature of the economic man, who turns the gracious customs of 
hospitality into a disgraceful game of grab. 

A short-sighted indifference to the dialectic of materialism has afflicted 
mankind throughout his long experience. Man will insist on turning the 
material things of life into symbols, into means of grace. Take, for example, 

1 This article contains the substance of a paper read to the Anglo-French 
conference of historians in Paris, September 1946. 
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M y object is to call attention to a common, indeed a general, difficulty 
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the parables in the Gospels. They are about everyday incidents familiar to 
their hearers. The elder brother of the prodigal, honest hardworking worthy 
fellow though he was, would instinctively have been repudiated by them; 
he had not used his position in society to cultivate the graces of life. What 
are the causes of this disregard of the compulsive forces in the historical 
process? One cause, no doubt, is the shortness of life, Let us eat, yes, but 
also be merry, for to-morrow we die. Put in another and deeper way, this 
sense of the fugitive in life makes man reluctant to devote himself entirely 
to the furtherance of what, if the dialectic is right, must happen anyhow. 
Even the sufferers feel the need for a rest from strife, or are slow to cut short 
pleasant relations with the enemy, or prefer irrelevant vendettas of their 
own. The more thoroughgoing champions, whether they are capitalists or 
neo-Marxists, like, in their turn, to anticipate and enjoy the social ameni- 
ties available to them, and to remind themselves that when free enterprise 
has had full play or the proletariate has ceased to be, there will be a good 
time for all. This is not so strange as it may seem, for the idealists are just 
the same. Immanuel Kant was tempted to deplore the necessity of progress 
through strife, for he saw so much that would be agreeable in a state of 
stagnation. 

Hence the difficulty of discussing the ‘reaction between politics and 
economics’. Mankind has been reluctant to distinguish between its social 
impulses. It has sought to transcend material considerations, not only as 
an ideal or in times of conscious conflict, but day by day, in the adoption of 
ways of life. This raises the question: Can the movements or tendencies in 
human behaviour be independent of the instincts and even the will of man? 
Is it possible, not by imposing a law of development from without, but by 
historical analysis, to discover a process in history of which man is un- 
conscious or only reluctantly conscious? I cannot think so. In the world of 
to-day, where we seem to be thwarted at every turn by incalculable forces, 
we do not need to be reminded that ‘what happens in history need not 
happen through anyone’s deliberately wishing it to happen’; but it has 
always seemed to me perverse to conclude that there is any one explanation 
or two or three rival explanations of this incoherence. I am more inclined 
to agree with Professor Butterfield that ‘the great prizes in life seem much 
rather to have been the co-operative achievement of the human race. The 
things which matter most...are products so to speak of history itself.’ 
Professor Butterfield is fortified in this view by the results achieved ‘in an 
endless number of detailed microscopic investigations on the quiet and 
apparently less eventful periods’ that lie between the cataclysmic events. 
Personally, I would go a step further, and add that the cataclysms, as also 
the indubitable influence of outstanding men, good and bad, confirm in a 
large and dramatic way the truth which minute investigations into quieter 
and more persistent processes suggest to us—the truth that there is no single 
impulse in man so compelling or so consistent that concentration on it can 

make sense’ of history or give us a sure criterion by which the strength of 
human motives can be judged. We can only say, for example, that the 
motive of gain was more general at particular times or in particular persons 
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or groups of persons or under particular circumstances than it was in other 
times or circumstances or in other persons. 

In the light of these considerations, I would suggest that historical 
students should concentrate more closely than they have been wont to do 
hitherto upon the interplay of economic and other motives in political life. 
The first need here is to distinguish between the conditions under which the 
economic motive, in its cruder and simpler expression, is, so to speak, taken 
for granted, and those conditions under which its operations are subject to 
conscious reflection. Nowadays we live continuously and anxiously under 
the latter conditions. Nearly all our political action is influenced by our 
conceptions of economic forces, by our understanding or misunderstanding 
of what we call economic law; but this has not been the case throughout the 
history of the past, and, until recently, human anxiety of this kind has not 
been general. We used to be told that the wanderings of peoples were due 
to the pressure exerted by hungry tribes, that the conquests of the Arabs can 
be explained by the desiccation of Arabia, that the crusades were in fact 
the outcome of economic causes, that piracy throughout the ages has been 
a gesture of desperation by the unfortunate. When we think of the dreadful 
problems created by the displacements, the starvation, the over-population 
in so many parts of the world to-day, we are not likely to overlook the 
measure of truth in such generalizations; yet it is remarkable how quickly 
the stark struggle for existence gives way to other influences in the history 
of communities. Political life, indeed, seems to begin as the struggle abates, 
as movement is succeeded by settlement, and settlement finds room for 
wider interests. The satisfaction of material needs remains as the basis and 
condition of social order; it shapes the social pattern, so that the state can 
never be separated from what von Below calls its economic presuppositions ; 
but it is transcended in the activities and interests of every day. In the 
more lawless spirits, the craving for the means of subsistence becomes a 
desire for loot, a piratical profession which gets in the way even of the 
economic motive, and has to be suppressed if it cannot be disciplined. ‘The 
depressed classes themselves develop ways of life in which their misery is 
transcended. Christianity, in the days of the early Church, has been 
described as a new civilization of the proletariate. Social workers soon 
become aware of a peculiar culture of the slums, like life in Bleeding Heart 
Yard, or the social system of the debtors’ prison, described by Dickens in 
Little Dorrit. With a surer effect, prosperity, both in the Ancient World and 
in its successor, transcended the motives which created it and found a 
justification of its own. The Greeks, it has been said, regarded beauty as a 
spiritual power that could influence politics. Riches, said Bacon, ‘are for 
spending and spending for honour and good actions’. Just as the pressure 
was relaxed at one end of the scale, so a limit was imposed upon the desire 
to accumulate wealth for its own sake at the other end. This desire gave way 
to a sense of mental and spiritual freedom. Hence came the cathedrals, the 
great country houses, the graces of towns and villages, the splendours of 
public life in Italian and Flemish cities, which so long survived their own 
decadence. Hence came the apology for riches, that the poor man in a well 
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ordered society is indebted to the toil of the rich for his livelihood, or, it may 
be, for his luxuries; and hence, again, the indignant repudiation of argu- 
ments of this kind. 

Here we come to the influence of reflection upon the relations between 
economic and political factors in social history. This, it is needless to say, 
has rarely been entirely dormant, but it has grown with the complexity of 
society and the consequent realization of the necessity to understand the 
nature of the social organism and to take longer views in politics. The 
history of usury provides a good illustration of this point. So far as I can 
understand the matter, the medieval attitude to usury was more sensible 
than it is usually supposed to have been. The objection was not to what we 
call interest or the costs of accommodation (interesse) but to usury, the 
levying of rates or rent on things which were both spent or consumed and 
at the same time could be returned—cash, grain and the like. There was 
no objection to a charge for the usage of land and things which are not 
consumed and in a sense remain the property of the lender. ‘There was no 
objection to the profits of labour. A man was free to increase the value of 
parchment by writing a book, or to breed chickens for the sale of eggs. 
Moreover, the cases in which something might be received in excess of the 
principal were so numerous that they comprised a large area of the field of 
transactions in a feudal society. This charge is not usury, but damages, 
reasonable in itself and approved by the canonists. The discussions by the 
canonists of the problems created by rent charges and annuities reveal an 
understanding of social conditions which would be creditable in any body 
of men in any age. The test of legality was not a pedantic adherence to the 
definition of usury but the observance of equity. Similarly, all agreed that 
a borrower of money need not be guilty of connivance with usury, for, 
though the lender might be guilty, necessity or the public welfare might 
exonerate the borrower; and, the casuist would sometimes add, the usurer 
would have lent his money anyhow and was not in any way seduced into 
sin. Nor was there anything wrong in the exaction of a penalty if the 
money borrowed was not returned on a certain date—what was wrong was 
to speculate on the probability that the debtor could not pay on that date 
and to hope that he would not. All this means that the medieval thinkers 
were quite aware of the complicated nature of economic transactions and 
were concerned, just as law-makers to-day are concerned, to put obstacles 
in the way of the cheat, the forestaller and regrater, the man who takes an 
unscrupulous advantage of his neighbour and so on. Their traditional 
conception of the nature of money was false and put them in constant 
embarrassment, but, so far as I can see, they tried to play fair, not as 
sophists, but as shrewd men of the world. The time came when it was no 
longer possible to impose ecclesiastical, still less civil, penalties. The whole 
business of trade and the instruments of credit was so complicated that 
moralists could rely only upon general exhortations to probity, as when our 
English archbishop Tillotson (d. 1694) wrote that the problem of exact 
righteousness in contracts is ‘to be handled very modestly by such as 
acknowledge themselves unacquainted with the affairs of the world and the 
necessities of things and hidden reasons of some kind of dealings’; yet, none 
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the less, I think a strong case could be made out for the continuity of 
common sense in the criticism of the economic motive in man, and in the 
discussion how best both to recognize its necessity and to transcend it in the 
public interest. 

As the late Marc Bloch once remarked, the date when an economic 
movement is first perceived has a peculiar significance. It tells us when 
deliberate economic motives can find expression, although the expression 
may be limited and may not directly affect general policy. Marc Bloch 
had in mind a passage written by Alain Chartier in 1422. Chartier was 
referring to the French peasantry. ‘The common folk (populaires) have this 
advantage, that their purses are like a cistern which has gathered and 
continues to gather water and drops from all the riches of the kingdom. 
The rise in prices has reduced the value of their rents and services and their 
outrageous charges for food stocks and labour daily increase their wealth.’ 
The result was a struggle between the tenants and their lords in which at 
first the tenants were successful, for, during the next four centuries, the 
tenants won recognition from the civilians of their right to regard their 
tenements as their property, while their lords, in spite of the growth among 
them of a capitalist element derived from the trading class, were not able 
to reassert themselves at once, and, whatever progress they made in the 
precise definition of legal claims and in the reformation of their domain 
lands, were never able to win the victory which, for various reasons, came 
to the English landlord and the Prussian junker. Now here we have an 
economic conflict which doubtless helped to shape the social system of 
France and to give a peculiar quality to French politics; but it was not 
merely an economic struggle. We may be sure that it was, during long 
periods, a dormant problem, underlying social adjustments and loyalties, 
and softened by social amenities or embittered by local passions. Moreover, 
it was not purely economic in character. Legal and political movements 
influenced its course. It was entangled in the larger process between the 
crown and the local parliaments. It could not, so to speak, emerge into the 
open and have free play until the deadlock between the central power and 
those intermediate powers so dear to the constitutional thinkers had been 
resolved. In short, it was but one expression of the social umpasse which, 
until the Revolution, so often doomed a clear-cut economic policy in 
France to frustration. To see an issue is one thing, to find a solution, except 
by those ways of transcendence which we call compromise and the method 
of trial and error, is another thing. I can see little trace of pure economic 
motives in free play throughout the course of French or any other history. 
Other considerations, like the cheerfulness of the pessimist, will persist in 
breaking in. An economic policy seems to have most chance of success 
when its promoters have wider and more humane views than its subject 
matter seems to suggest. The commercial treaty between France and 
England in 1860 is a case in point. Both Cobden and Napoleon III agreed 
that a dangerous state of tension must be eased. And it is significant that it 
was in this connexion that Cobden made his remark about Gladstone, his 
temporary ally, that Gladstone was the only cabinet minister in England 
who allowed his heart to get a little the better of his head. 
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However this may be, the growth in understanding of the nature and 
bearings of economic conditions has given national life, in increasing 
measure, the benefits and also the perplexities of self-conscious movement. 
It has made social activity more intense and more poignant than political 
and even artistic consciousness can make it, for its penetration has been 
more wide and deep. In our modern world it has taken the place once held 
by religion; but it has not given any more coherence; rather, its emphasis 
on the particular interests of persons and groups tends to incoherence. 
Indeed, it can only acquire coherence and give additional purpose to 
politics in the course of a long discipline in which it is enlarged by a wider 
comprehension and submits to what I have called transcendence. A book 
which I like to take up from time to time-is Professor Notestein’s great 
edition of the diaries and memorials of the English parliament of 1621, in 
the reign of our James I. About half of this record is concerned with the 
discussion of economic interests and economic problems, and, regarded as 
a whole, its incoherence becomes a nightmare. I suppose that most people 
in England were going about their daily avocations in a quiet, steady and 
purposive way, but their state, as reflected in the discussions of their 
representatives in the House of Commons, who at this time were beginning 
to insist on what Professor Notestein has called the right of initiative, is 
like a picture in a distorting mirror. Yet English parliamentary govern- 
ment, which, so far, is the most stable form of government in the world, 
has grown out of all this, and its strength mainly lies in its capacity to deal 
with our economic life as part of the life of the community. Just as in the 
fourteenth century the English parliament refused to allow the relations 
between the crown and the merchants to be conducted apart from itself, 
so in later times our economic problems, conflicts, and interests have been 
subjected to the scrutiny of parliament. They have been comprehended in 
a larger setting and have been forced to contribute to the common welfare. 
As an illustration of what I mean I will quote a passage (with slight 
adaptations) from Mr and Mrs Hammond’s little book, The Bleak Age, 
about the Ten Hours Act of 1847: 


The Bill won its way against the prestige and power of the ablest and most 
experienced statesmen in public life. Peel, like Cobden, believed that to pass the 
Ten Hours Bill was to run the risk of industrial disaster. Nobody who heard his 
speeches could think the danger illusory. He enjoyed greater credit than any 
other man in public life. He had been familiar from childhood with industrial 
problems. He had shown that he had larger views than the capitalists and larger 
views than the landlords. 

The House of Commons in 1847 decided to take the risk that Peel thought so 
menacing. And for what? To banish from English life a terrible formula, the 
phrase so long remembered in the mills of Lancashire, that the workman’s life 
was eating, drinking, working and sleeping... .The English people decided that 
they would risk the loss of their proud place in the world rather than let that 
formula oppress their civilization any longer. It was a momentous choice, and 
the future of England turned on the answer....Every step taken towards 
civilizing town life meant only another contrast between rich and poor, if the 
workman was to be shut up in the mill, while the well-to-do enjoyed themselves 
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in the park and the library. The Ten Hours Bill was in this sense the most 
important event of the first half of the century. 

In quoting this passage I do not imply that the deliberate discipline of 
powerful interests has been the normal way of transcending economic 
motives. My point rather is the capacity of man to control the economic 
motive whether by resolving its incoherence in the pauses and adjustments 
of everyday life or by transcending a dominant impulse. In the course of 
three centuries English politics came under the control of three great 
economic forces, the landed interest, the chartered companies for foreign 
trade and plantations, and the manufacturers. These were sometimes in 
acute competition with each other, but they also became closely inter- 
locked with each other, especially as trade and industry brought capital to 
the land, and the profits of trading companies in India and the Indies, 
East and West, and the American colonies gave impetus to the industrial 
revolution. The outcome, in spite of the evils which give to this long period 
its tragic element, was one of the most spacious, vigorous and cultivated 
civilizations in history. The variety of social interests and the geographical 
security of the British Isles gave them an advantage over the power which 
at one time had showed a more single-minded concern for economic 
developments. All proposals ‘of alliances of common and mutual defence’, 
declared Thurloe, ‘wherein provision was to be made for the good of the 
Protestant religion’ failed for one and the same reason: ‘in réspect the 
United Provinces always found it necessary for them to mingle therewith 
the considerations of trade’. And again: ‘The Hollanders had rather His 
Highness [Oliver Cromwell, June 1656] be alone in it than that they 
should lose a tun of sack or a frail of raisins.’ The position of affairs on both 
sides of the Channel was much more intricate than these generalizations 
would admit, but I think it is true to say that at the height of their power 
the United Provinces, notwithstanding their religious and artistic and 
learned preoccupations, were not so free to transcend economic motives as 
England was, and continued to be. As Professor Clark has said, thinking 
of Robert Boyle’s religious interest in the East India Company: ‘When 
seventeenth-century writers profess religious motives, they are to be believed 
unless there is evidence to the contrary.’ And one of the most glorious 
episodes in the history of the British in India is the disinterested administra- 
tion of the Punjab by Henry and John Lawrence and their colleagues in 
the years before the Indian Mutiny. There is no evidence to the contrary 
to cloud belief in their single-mindedness. 

The outstanding instance, in modern British history, of a carefully 
pursued economic policy is that which led to the war for American Inde- 
pendence. In the view of Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations appeared 
early in 1776, only a year after the outbreak of hostilities, this policy was 
purely economic in aim and character. Smith must have written his chap- 
ters on the mercantile system before the crisis had begun and he makes no 
reference to it. Here is the well-known passage: 

In the system of laws which has been established for the management of our 
American and West Indian colonies, the interest of the home consumer has been 
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sacrificed to that of the producer, with a more extravagant profusion than in all 
our other commercial regulations. A great empire has been established for the 
sole purpose of raising up a nation of customers, who should be obliged to buy, 
from the shops of our different producers, all the goods with which these could 
supply them. For the sake of that little enhancement of price which this mono- 
poly might afford our producers, the home consumers have been burdened with 
the whole expense of maintaining and defending that empire. For this purpose, 
and for this purpose only, in the last two wars, more than two hundred millions 
have been spent, etc. 


This is a precise statement. It says, and with some truth, that the energies 
of a great nation had been focused on an economic policy, for purely 
material ends, in the interests of a powerful-section of the community. Yet 
careful scrutiny does not leave it untouched. The suggestion that an empire 
was deliberately planned and maintained for a definite purpose is a half- 
truth. While it points to a policy of plantations which certainly was 
expressed, it neglects both the political traditions, the influence of historical 
analogies and the sheer spirit of adventure which contributed to these 
projects of empire, and also the non-economic motives which, from the 
voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers onwards, did so much to make them a 
success and to give a peculiar direction to life and institutions in the new 
settlements. Moreover, Adam Smith elsewhere in his book pays a tribute 
to the forbearance with which the mother country had encouraged the 
colonists to establish a tradition of freedom such as existed in no rival 
empire. It may also be observed that the two greatest critics of the British 
government, Chatham and Burke, shared, as political thinkers and states- 
men, the view denounced by the famous economist, that colonial trade and - 
industry should be restrained in order to bring wealth to the mother 
country, and would appear not to have realized that this policy was the 
main cause of American discontent. Here, as in the case of Ireland, the 
barbed shaft of economic motive had behind it a political momentum, and 
in the American colonies, more fortunate than Ireland, the poison had not 
been without its antidotes. And, finally, the very fact that, in this leading 
instance, economic interests and political theory coincided, was to make 
their transcendence in the British colonial policy of the future all the more 
impressive and complete. 

My remarks have been too slight and desultory. I wish I could take to 
myself Dr Johnson’s defence of Adam Smith: ‘A man who has never been 
engaged in trade himself may undoubtedly write well on trade; and there 
is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by philosophy than trade 
does. To write a good book upon it one must have extensive views.’ But 
what I can and do plead for is the belief in history as it is revealed to us in 
contemporary everyday evidence and less belief in the one-sided generaliza- 
tions out of which the historian is tempted to try to make sense of his 
subject. There is a sort of dullness so intense that it must be false. It gives 
the lie to everything that makes the study of history worth while. 


Oriel College, Oxford 


INDUSTRIAL LAISSER-FAIRE AND 
Eee Cy Or CROMWELL 


By G. D. RAMSAY 


sovereign was not entitled to regulate the economic life of his prin- 

cipality, and it is nowadays a commonplace among economic his- 
torians that industry in England was in fact regulated with varying 
thoroughness by the government in the century or so preceding the outbreak 
of civil war in the ‘forties of the seventeenth century. It is also agreed that 
long before the end of the eighteenth century the triumph of laisser-faire 
was assured and indeed that this was one of the main factors in precipitating 
the ultimate heightening of manufacturing speed and skill that passes under 
the name of ‘the industrial revolution’. As to when and how the change 
in governmental policy was effected there is at present less certainty. It is 
the purpose of this essay to suggest further clues to the solution of the 
problem and, in particular, by examining the effectiveness of industrial 
regulation during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell to determine the 
attitude of Puritan government in its heyday towards industry and inci- 
dentally thereby to help towards elucidating the significance—or insigni- 
ficance—of the civil wars and the subsequent religious changes in English 
economic history. 


\ T the close of the middle ages there was never a hint that the political 


I. THE INCOMPLETENESS OF GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN ENGLAND 


The regulation of industry in Tudor England by external authority was 
spurred by motives various and intertwined. It might be, as to a large 
extent in the case of the Statute of Artificers, the care of the government 
for the preservation of the man-power and of the social tranquillity of the 
kingdom. Or it might be a grant of monopoly designed to raise money for 
a hard-pressed crown. On the other hand, the series of acts by which the 
textile industry was bound in the sixteenth century was instigated, it can 
hardly be doubted, by the merchant adventurers, a powerful and well- 
organized body of wealthy Londoners. Sometimes an ancient gild organiza- 
tion, such as the Company of Hostmen of N ewcastle-on-Tyne, was wrested 
by a rising local capitalist clique to its own special ends,’ though commonly 
the bodies of medieval provenance were the bulwark of the smaller men. 
But whatever the class interest in which the restrictive forms might be used, 
the idea of regulation itself was not questioned. 

1 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, m (1932), pp. 119-33. The 
complexity of industrial associations is set out in G. Unwin, Industrial Organization 


in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (1904), pp. 103-47; crease. Jar isher, 
‘Some Experiments in Company Organization in the early seventeenth century’, 


Economic History Review, tv (1932-4), PP- 177-94- 
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State interference with industry may be considered to have been at its 
most intense during the final decades of the sixteenth century, when the 
government was in the hands of an abler set of persons than was to be the 
case for some time to come. The machinery then employed for the regula- 
tion of industry was largely of medieval origin, though it was undergoing 
considerable refurbishing. Broadly speaking, it falls into three component 
pieces. There was, firstly, parliament, a cumbrous and intermittent organ 
of government no doubt, but essential if any new departures in policy or 
amendments to existing industrial rules were to be assured of the backing 
of the common law courts and the publicity which the passage of a bill 
through the House of Commons would lend. Secondly, there was the 
king’s council, armed with both administrative and judicial powers. And 
lastly, there was the whole congeries of local administrative agencies of 
varying authority: the justices in the counties, the corporations and gilds 
in the boroughs and a series of ad hoc companies springing into existence 
here and there for the control of specific industries, sometimes as a simple 
matter of fiscal convenience. Yet even at the time of greatest governmental 
activity many sectors of industrial life were left largely untouched save by 
the most general statutory regulations. 

To begin with, the most weighty organ of government virtually ceased 
after the change of dynasty to function. Throughout the later sixteenth 
century—an epoch of rapid economic development but hardly more so 
than the succeeding period—successive parliaments were busy in passing 
supplementary statutes to keep the industrial code up to date. For the 
much-regulated textile industry alone, for instance, there were passed 
before the death of Elizabeth no less than eleven acts in amplification or 
amendment of the fundamental statute of 1552.! But, by contrast, in the 
only slightly shorter period between the accession of James I and the out- 
break of civil war only two clothing acts were passed, the first of which 
reached the statute book as early as 1607; the other was a short confirmatory 
measure of transient validity, enacted in 1624.2. Thenceforth, no more 
statutes were passed to prevent the industrial code from becoming obsolete 
in its special application to individual branches of the textile industry. The 
explanation of this neglect lies not, of course, in any deliberate policy of 
withdrawal on the part of the government, but in the reluctance of the crown 
to summon parliament and in the absorption of the latter, whem summoned, 
in political and constitutional controversy to the exclusion of other business. 

Yet even before parliament had sunk into temporary ineffectiveness as 
a legislative body there were notable fields of industrial activity which had 
either escaped specific regulation or were dropping out of it. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century the remoulding of industry associated with the 
vastly accelerated substitution of coal for wood and other fuels, that was 
felt in activities from the making of salt to the manufacture of munitions, 


' 5 & 6 Ed. VI, c. 6. The eleven acts were: 7 Ed. VI, c. 9; 8 Mar. Gros 
4&5P.&M.,c. 531 Eliz. c. 14; 8 Eliz. c, 12:14 Eliz.) cl 10794 Hliz., c. 17 
and 18; 35 Eliz., c. 9 and 103; 49 Eliz., c. 10: 

474 lackl -cim and 27, lace lncuts: 
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had begun with little or no interference from the central authority.! It was 
also during the reign of Elizabeth that the ‘new draperies’, introduced by 
religious refugees from France and the Low Countries, which transformed 
the textile industry in East Anglia and powerfully affected it elsewhere, took 
root outside the ambit of specific governmental control.? A further stimulus 
to industrial change was delivered in the next century by the drastic cur- 
tailment, owing to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, of the continental 
market which for so long had been the mainstay of the staple export 
industries of the kingdom. It gave producers a pressing incentive to experi- 
ment with new methods and materials in the hope of finding substitute 
markets; thus it was that in the west country a new range of textile products 
was developed in the reign of Charles I without reference to statutory 
materials or sizes.*_ Meanwhile, too, in Lancashire the cotton industry was 
taking root in almost complete freedom.* Indeed, in the gilds generally 
before 1640, it has been pointed out that the efforts to enforce qualitative 
standards were coming to an end, save in the textile crafts.5 

In sum, despite the will of the Stuart government to supervise the 
industrial activity of the kingdom, its efforts were bounded by the paralysis 
of the law-making body to such limited fields as lay within administrative 
or fiscal reach and could be covered by the authority of the king’s council 
alone—for instance, by the publication of proclamations, the issue of 
charters or patents of privilege or the manipulation of local bodies by the 
use of the prerogative courts. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the clogging of the legislative machine during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century in hastening the emancipation of a rapidly developing 
industry from governmental control, though it may admittedly be doubted 
whether, even if the apparatus of government had been functioning freely, 
it would have been able to conjure up the administrative ways and means 
requisite for the regulation of an industrial society in such rapid flux, 
particularly in view of the failure of the government of Elizabeth to cover 
all the ground. But the point to observe is that long before the outbreak 
of civil war increasing sections of the national economy—and generally the 
least stagnant and therefore the most vital ones—were slipping outside the 
terms of statutory reference, so that the country as a whole was coming to 
be covered by little beyond general enactments concerning wages, prices 
and conditions of labour. 


1 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, 1, pp. 165-89 and ny, pp. 201-3 15 
and ‘The Progress of Technology and the Growth of large-scale Industry in 
Great Britain, 1540-1640’, Economic History Review, v (1934), PP: 3-24. 

2 G. Unwin, Studies in Economic History (1927), pp. 292-3 and J. E. Pilgrim, 
‘The cloth industry in Essex and Suffolk, 1558-1640’, thesis summary in 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xvu (1939-40), p. 144. 

3G. D. Ramsay, The Wiltshire Woollen Industry in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
cat Be Ee ieat L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and industrial Lancashire, 

= 154-70: 
Bere the ance and development of the industrial gilds in the 
larger provincial towns under James I and Charles I’, thesis summary in 


Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. x (1932), p- 47- 
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Il. THE GENERAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROTECTORATE 
WITH REGARD TO THE REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 


The disastrous impact of the civil war upon the administrative framework 
of industrial regulation was assuredly considerable, though it may be 
assumed that the weight of the blow varied from county to county.! 
Following the civil wars came some years of weak and unsettled govern- 
ment, but with the seizure of power by Oliver Cromwell, strong in the 
support of an invincible army, towards the end of 1653 the country once 
more enjoyed a firm rule that was to last until the death of the Protector 
in September 1658. This resolute Puritan government could dispose of the 
administrative organization evolved during centuries of monarchy, and 
had every opportunity of putting its industrial policy into practice. As to 
its activity there is no doubt. Warrants bearing the signature of the Pro- 
tector, letters from the president of the council, missives signed by the 
secretary Thurloe, these were sent all over the countryside with a thousand 
varying instructions. Local officials were appointed and removed at will, 
care was taken that justices of the peace should execute their office, instruc- 
tions and advice were dispatched to borough functionaries—or even given 
by word of mouth, as when the authorities of London and Westminster 
attended upon the council of state and ‘several matters were propounded 
to them in relation to the good government of the cities’.?) Municipal 
problems of all sorts were scrutinized and resolved by it; indeed, the steadily 
growing interest on the part of the central government during the later 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in the affairs of the borough has 
been said to have reached its climax during the years of the protectorate. 
And, to compensate for the loss of the prerogative courts, in the last resort 
the government held at its disposal for the enforcement of its orders and 
the coercion of the refractory—were they Bristol apprentices or Derbyshire 
miners—the powerful weapon, unknown to its predecessors, of a standing 
army.* 

There is little in the extant letters and speeches of Oliver Cromwell to 
suggest that he was tempted to the pursuit of any distinct policy in the field 
of industrial regulation by forces other than the fundamental opportunism 
ofa conservative mind. Nor is it easy to discern any positive outlook among 
his councillors of state. Indeed, the only individual who could be said to 
belong to the ruling oligarchy and whose views on the economic structure 
of the commonwealth are available for posterity was William Sheppard, 


' The disturbance caused by the civil wars to the industrial life of the country 
was not without limits. For instance, the Company of Cutlers of Hallamshire, 
though it operated over a large and disturbed area, was hardly affected by the 
strife in Yorkshire.—R. E. Leader, History of the Company of Cutlers in Hallamshire, 
I (1905), Pp. 41. 

{RCS DE Ona. Deets 

: ae 1654-8, passim; S. and B. Webb, English Local Government, 1 (1906), 
PP 3°57. 

4 J. Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the seventeenth cent Bristol : 
C.S.P.D. 1653-4, p. 222. Oe ee 
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a country lawyer of Gloucestershire origin who had early been summoned 
to London by the Protector to advise him in legal affairs and was granted 
a clerkship in the Court of Upper Bench; later, he attained the office of 
sergeant-at-law. On one occasion he drew up, by order of the council, 
a scheme of law reform which was duly propounded before that body, to 
the consternation of lawyers and City. He later published his proposals in 
a small volume entitled England’s Balme, preceded by an epistle dedicatory 
to His Highness and Council.! 

In this he offered a wide survey of existing legal institutions and their 
bearing upon the life of the country. He professed himself open to argu- 
ment on the question of a compulsory seven years’ apprenticeship, the 
restriction of aliens, or indeed in any case where the law appeared to bear 
harshly upon the subject, but his specific proposals were confined to other 
matters. In general he advocated the more severe enforcement of existing 
laws and their particular reinforcement so as to prevent deceitful trading 
and the use of false weights and measures. He favoured a stricter assess- 
ment of wages and its corollary, the more stringent enforcement of the 
assize of bread and ale. His attitude towards the whole problem of poverty 
and unemployment was Elizabethan; an elaboration of existing poor law 
machinery and the transportation of incorrigible vagrants was all that he 
could suggest. As a general preventive against social derangement he 
urged, with his eye on the continent, the establishment of new industries 
and the compulsory cultivation of flax and the encouragement of spinning 
by countryfolk. This led him to his most remarkable proposal—a reduction 
of the privileges of the corporate towns. Their jurisdiction was to be con- 
fined to freemen and, to stem the tide of corruption, county magistrates 
were to exercise an appellate jurisdiction within the boroughs; this, how- 
ever, was suggested not as a step towards local freedom but in order to 
establish local enforcement of the law more surely.” 

Although Sheppard’s proposals were never put into practice they serve 
to indicate the drift of opinion in the immediate entourage of the Protector 
concerning the regulation of industry. They are also of significance owing 
to the part played by Sheppard in the widespread remodelling of borough 
charters during the protectorate. The government was driven to interfere 
with the chartered cities and towns to ensure both that local government 
lay in the hands of politically reliable men and also that supporters of the 
regime should be returned to parliament by the boroughs. A committee 
for charters including Sheppard and three other legal advisers was set 
up by the council of state for the inspection and replacement of instru- 
ments of incorporation; the manner in which business was referred to 
‘Mr Sheppard and the rest of the Committee’ affords some ground for 


1 There is an article on Sheppard in the D.N.B. See also eae 1055 0» 

. 169, 189, 340-1, 370; 1656-7, pp. 121, 149, 161, 181, 191; 1657-8, p. 17 5 
Cc. lial Firth (Ed.), Clarke Papers, 1 (1899), pp. 61, 64; Wm. Sheppard, England's 
Balme (1657), preface. 

2 Wm. Sheppard, England’s Balme (1657), pp. 25 et seq., 135, 164-5, 167-71, 
175-6, 184, 185, 188-91, 203-4. 
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supposing that he was the most prominent member thereof. By force or 
fraud many towns were induced to surrender their charters and received ute 
return new documents of incorporation confiding power to the loyal clique. 

While the significance of this revolution in local government was primarily 
political, its economic interest should not be missed. The boroughs were 
not only electoral districts and agents of local government: they were the 
economic pivots of the commonwealth. On the activity of their rulers 
depended the regulation of urban industries. If any desire to dilute such 
control had actuated the government, it must assuredly have found ex- 
pression in the new articles of incorporation with which so many towns 
were now endowed. The great majority of such borough charters has 
unfortunately long since perished; three at least have, however, survived 
and the contents of a few others may be gleaned from incidental references. 


In general, democratic government was discouraged; the new borough 
councils were co-optative rather than elective. For political reasons this 
was inevitable, and no economic implication need be read into the change. 
Although in the Chipping Wycombe instrument the law officers of the 
protectorate secured the omission of provisos of doubtful legality concerning 
the enforcement of a seven years’ apprenticeship? and the control of non- 
freemen by the mayor, it is evident that the Cromwellian charters were no 
less kindly than their predecessors; the grants everywhere proved the con- 
servatism of the government. The charter issued to Newport, Isle of Wight, 
was a mere exemplification of that which had been bestowed by Edward VI. 
The privileges to be enjoyed by Abergavenny were substantially those 
which Charles I had authorized. For Salisbury the old rights were main- 
tained—including the restraints upon non-freemen—with the addition of 
jurisdiction over the cathedral precincts. Indeed, the town politicians 
sought fresh privileges; so it was at Reading and at Uxbridge, and it 
was hardly in the interest of the Protector to offend his partisans.? The 
charter granted to Swansea is of particular interest, for Swansea was a 
fresh incorporation and greater scope was thus afforded to its framers for 
the exposition of their policy. The new borough, however, was governed 


‘ The widespread nature of the inquisition into borough charters under the 
protectorate and the importance of the part played by Sheppard is brought out 
by B. L. K. Henderson, ‘The Commonwealth Charters’, in Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 3rd ser. vi (1912). In addition to those incorporations 
noted by Mr Henderson, there are traces of attention being directed to charters 
at Chippenham and Stratford-on-Avon.—F. H. Goldney (Ed.), Records of 
Chippenham (1889), p. 222 and J. O. Halliwell, Council Book of Stratford-on-Avon 
(1863), p. 420. Cf. also C.S.P.D. 1653-4, p. 344; 1655-6, PP: 121=2), 364, 9705 
1656-7, p. 224. 

* For most trades this was normally enforceable under the terms of the Statute 
of Artificers. 

3° C.S.P.D. 1655-6, pp. 253, 371; 1656-7, pp. 233-4, 267; B. L. K. Henderson, 
‘The Commonwealth Charters’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. grd ser. vi (1912), pp. 
135-9, 153, 161; H.M.C. Reading, p. 192; H. Hall (Ed.), ‘The Commonwealth 
Charter of the City of Salisbury’, Camden Miscellany, x1 (1907), pp. 187-8 et 


passim. 
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on familiar lines. A monopolistic gild merchant was established, whose 
composition was controlled by the mayor and common council. The latter 
were empowered to issue by-laws for the regulation of trade and to enforce 
these by the customary fines. The usual fairs and markets were granted. 
It is clear that the government of the protectorate fully supported the 
privileged and authoritative status of the chartered boroughs in the national 
economy.! 

The erection of restrictive corporations in the traditional style was by 
no means confined to the framework of municipal government. A corpora- 
tion for the weavers of Norfolk had already been set up at their desire in 
1650 and the act of incorporation was renewed in 1653. On further petition 
the protectorate parliament permanently established this corporation in 
1656. It was given power over all worsted manufacturers in the county 
except makers of satins and fustians, and saving the privileges of the 
weavers of Great Yarmouth and King’s Lynn. We learn that before the 
final confirmation the system of regulation had been imperilled by the 
frivolous suits of certain clothiers who were alleged to hanker after ‘their 
former deceits’, and that the council of state in answer to the petition of 
the ‘honest’ weavers ordered the local major-general to consult with the 
justices of assize at their next circuit for the maintenance of ‘lawful’ super- 
vision. The terms of incorporation granted wide powers of search, in- 
spection and regulation to the officials of the corporation, who were 
entitled if necessary to call upon the county and borough authorities in 
their endeavours to bring defaulters to justice.?- The success of the Norfolk 
manufacturers may have stimulated the makers of perpetuanas and serges 
in Exeter and Devon to present their petition for incorporation to the 
Commons in December 1656. It was, however, an unpropitious moment 
for the airing of industrial projects; a bill was duly introduced upon the 
report of the committee for trade, but the House became more and more 
engrossed with the burning question of Cromwell’s kingship, and its con- 
sideration was again and again postponed. It passed the first reading and 
then gradually disappeared from the agenda. Had the Taunton cloth 
manufacturers not likewise presented their petition at an unseasonable 
time, two other clothing corporations might have been established on the 
Norfolk model.3 


A fourth incorporation project came to naught because of opposition 
from local interests. The clothiers of Leeds in 1654 attempted to make use 


1 C. G. Francis (Ed.), Charters granted to Swansea (1867), pp. 25-7; 33-5) 395 
45, 249 et passim. 

2 C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (Eds.), Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 
1642-60, m (1911), pp. 775 and 1137; C.S.P.D. 1655-6, p. 201; B. L. K. Hen- 
derson, ‘The Commonwealth Charters, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 3rd ser. v1 (1912), 
DP. 159,101 

3 Commons’ Journals, 1653-9, PP- 349-59 452, 459, 475, 480, 492, 494, 495, 
515, 521, 524, 527, 540; J. James, History of the Worsted Manufacture in England 
(1857), p. 153- [he contents of the Somerset petition are not known; they may 
have concerned the excise, but probably were a request for incorporation— 


C.S.P.D. 1655-6, pp. 260-1. 
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of the member for their newly enfranchised borough to secure the incor- 
poration of all practising their trade in the West Riding, ‘that Soe many 
officers may be Chosen by the holle Number of Clothyers as may be 
thought Requisit’ for regulating the industry. This was alleged to be 
desirable because the lax supervision of the rural clothiers by the Riding 
justices had lowered the standard of Yorkshire cloth and injured the trade 
of the town manufacturers.! When nothing came of this, the Leeds 
authorities petitioned the Riding quarter sessions “that every Clothyer may 
be strictly enjoyned to set his scale of lead to the fore end of his Cloth 
thereby declareing the just length and waight’. The Riding justices refused 
to permit joint searching, but promised to control tentering more effectually. 
In turn, the country clothiers petitioned the council of state, while Captain 
Baines, M.P. for Leeds, prepared bills for the desired incorporation in the 
two sessions of the parliament of 1656. In both they survived the first 
reading, but were faced by a powerful opposition. The city of York disliked 
the whole project and one of the county members spoke strongly against it. 
The House finally rejected the bill in January 1657, but ordered the 
committee for trade to enquire into the clothing industry and suggest 
suitable methods for regulating it.? It is difficult to determine the interests 
at work in terms of trade and class, but it is at least clear that the Leeds 
project was not shipwrecked upon any opposition to regulation itself as 
such. 

A final example to indicate the survival under the protectorate of the 
royal practice of regulating industry by means of corporate monopolistic 
associations of producers is furnished by the case of the framework-knitters. 
Their art had been invented too late to come within the purview of the 
Elizabethan code, and the interests of the framework-knitters had been 
flouted by ambitious or greedy individuals; it was alleged that through the 
multiplication of apprentices and the spread of faulty manufacture the 
whole industry would be lost to the commonwealth, to the ruin of its more 
honest—or conservative—indigenous practisers. The latter were embol- 
dened by the example of the needlemakers to present in 1655 a petition for 
incorporation to the Protector. It was referred to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London, to the attorney-general and at length to the com- 
mittee for trade, and finally in 1657 the required charter was prepared and 


' B.M. Add. MS. 21,417, Baines Correspondence, f. 210. 

? Baines Correspondence, f. 224; H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
Industries (1920), pp. 230 et seq.; C.S.P.D. 1655-6, p. 187; B. L. K. Henderson, 
‘The Commonwealth Charters’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 3rd ser. v1 (wOl2); Deior. 
Commons’ Journals, 1653-9, pp. 467, 475, 478 and 588; Thomas Burton, Diary, 
ed. J. T. Rutt, 1 (1828), pp. 126-7, quot. M. James, Social Problems and Policy 
during the Puritan Revolution (1930), pp. 163-4. 

* Baines, even if supported financially by the wealthier clothiers—and the 
payment of M.P.’s would naturally come from their better-off constituents— 
was also the nominee of their poorer colleagues and had indeed been elected 
despite the opposition of the oligarchic corporation of Leeds, as represented by 
the returning alderman—Baines Correspondence, ff. 199 and 203. See also 
H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (1920), pp. 232 et seq. 
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issued.! The corporate regulation of the framework-knitting industry 
endured until the early eighteenth century.” 


III. THE REGULATION OF WAGES, PRICES AND APPRENTICESHIP UNDER 
THE PROTECTORATE 


Scattered throughout the length and breadth of the commonwealth were 
the multitudinous local authorities upon whom devolved the responsibility 
for the enforcement of industrial regulation. As to the large segments of 
economic activity which were slipping beyond their competence something 
has already been said, but there is considerable evidence to suggest their 
activity in enforcing fixed wages, prices and terms of apprenticeship during 
the years of the protectorate. Most of the signs of this vigilance are in the 
forms of indictments and presentments in local courts for alleged breaches 
of law and custom, so that at first sight this evidence might seem to indicate 
the decay of regulation. But a trickle of charges and convictions reveals 
rather the frailty of human nature and the will of the authorities to main- 
tain the law; any collapse of the system of industrial regulation would 
generally be attested more by silence in the records than by minutes of 
legal proceedings.* 

Of all the varied tasks imposed by law and custom upon local authorities 
none possessed a greater significance than the duty of enforcing specified 
wage-rates. These rates were essentially maxima, and any combination to 
extort higher wages was a misdemeanour.* The latter was always a possi- 
bility, since the labour problem in seventeenth-century England was caused 
by the scarcity rather than the abundance of hands; the evasion of service 


1 Anon., To the Lord Protector. The Humble Representation of the Promoters and 
Inventers of the Art of Frameworke-Knitting, that they may be incorporated by Charter 
under the Great Seale of England (1656), pp. 1-2, 12-13 et passim; W. Felkin, 
History of the Machine-Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures (1867), pp. 61-7; 
F. A. Inderwick, The Interregnum, 1648-60 (1891), p. 90; C.S.P.D. 1655-6, 
p. 336; 1656-7, pp. 64-5, 268; J. D. Chambers, ‘The Worshipful Company of 
Framework Knitters (1657-1779)’, Economica, no. 27 (1929), pp. 296-329; 
B. L. K. Henderson, ‘The Commonwealth Charters’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 
grd ser. vI (1912), p. 159; M. James, Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan 
Revolution (1930), p. 172; E. Lipson, Economic History of England, 1 (1931), p. 105. 

2 J. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the eighteenth century (1932), pp. 111-16. 
It may be added here that the Bench during the protectorate does not appear 
to have been unfriendly to grants of monopoly; Hale in pronouncing favourable 
judgement upon the Soapmakers’ Company patent of 1637 was at pains to 
point out in 1656 that—with familiar qualifications—patents for the well 
regulating and ordering of trades were perfectly legal—T. Hardres, Reports of 
Cases Adjudged in the Court of Exchequer in the Years 1655, 1656, 1657, 1658, 1659 
and 1660 (1693), pp- 53-5: 

3 On the interpretation of the records, cf. S. Kramer, The English Craft Gilds 
(1927), pp. 186-go and R. K. Kelsall, Wage Regulation under the Statute of 
Artificers (1938), pp. 15-28, 53-66. : 

# The question of wage assessments is treated by R. Ese Tawney, The 
Assessment of Wages by the Justices of the Peace’, Vierteljahrschrift fir Soztal- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, x1 (1913), and the most recent evidence 1s summarized 
by R. K. Kelsall, Wage Regulation under the Statute of Artificers (1938), to both of 
which this and the following paragraph are indebted. 
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by young unattached folk who preferred to remain at home or eke out their 
living by crude subsistence farming was condemned by the Wiltshire 
justices in 1655 and no doubt met with scant favour elsewhere. ! Wage 
assessment engaged the attention of the Commons in October 1656, 
when they appointed a committee ‘to consider of the Statutes and Laws 
touching the Wages of Artificers, Labourers, and Servants, and to present 
a Bill...for the more effectual putting the same in Execution’. This 
committee was requested further ‘to take into Consideration the Habits and 
Fashions of Servants and Labourers; and to prepare a Bill for the remedying 
of Abuses therein’.2. No doubt sumptuary legislation would have eased a 
general reduction of wages; but the activities of this committee—despite 
a distinguished membership—left no mark-on the course of events. 
During the years of the protectorate there is definite evidence that new 
wage assessments were drawn up by the justices in nine counties; ? in many 
districts the existing rates were simply maintained, as in Shropshire, Not- 
tinghamshire and Hertfordshire.* In Cheshire and the North Riding of 
Yorkshire the justices were reminded of their duties in enforcing wage 
assessments by the grand jury.® In the boroughs, the rating of wages was 
founded upon medieval custom and far antedated the Statute of Artificers. 
The city of Chester in December 1653 secured a reduction in the wages of 
workmen in the building trades, as did the court of aldermen of the city 
of London rather more than a year later.6 The mayor and burgesses of 
Pontefract in 1654 similarly fixed the remuneration of tailors’ journeymen 
and apprentices.’ Possibly a more typical example is furnished by the 
cordwainers of Oxford, who in December 1653 in the course of a general 
reconstruction of gild rules settled the wages to be paid by masters to 
journeymen;® it may be believed that in most boroughs the gilds unob- 


YH.M.C. Wilts; pp. 132 et séq. 2 Commons’ Journals, 1653-9, p. 435. 

3 A list of these assessments will be found in R. K. Kelsall, Wage Regulation 
under the Statute of Artificers (1938), p. 115. 

* O. Wakeman, Shropshire Quarter Sessions Records (1905), pp. 5, 14, 26, 56; 
H. H. Copnall, Nottinghamshire County Records (Nottingham, 1915), p. 113; 
W. Le Hardy, Calendar to the Sessions Books and Sessions Minute Books and other 
Sessions Records of the County of Hertford, v (Hertford, 1928), pp. 112, 116. 

° Chester Castle, Cheshire Quarter Sessions Minute Book of Presentments 
and Indictments, 1654-62; J. C. Atkinson, Worth Riding Quarter Sessions Records, v 
(1886), p. 178. 

° Chester Town Hall, Order Book of the Chester Corporation, 1624-84; 
E. B. Jupp and W. W. Pocock, An Historical Account of the Worshipful Company 
of Carpenters of the City of London (1887), p. 316; B. L. Hutchins, ‘The Regulation 
of Wages by Gilds and Town Authorities’, Economic Journal, x (1900), p. 408; 
M. James, Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution (1930), pp. 178-9. 
It should be remembered, however, that there was constant friction in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries between the boroughs and the various 
building trades: G. Unwin, Industrial Organization in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (1904), pp. 64-7. 

7 R. Holmes (Ed.), Booke of Entries of the Pontefract Corporation (Pontefract, 
1887), p. 406. 


® Bodleian, MS. Morrell 14, Company of Cordwainers, Oxford, minutes of 
meetings, 1614-1711. 
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trusively went their way while the municipal council watched from the 
background. 

Complementary to the regulation of wages was the control of prices. 
There was a deliberate effort on the part of the government to lower the 
price of sea coal in London.! Wine prices in June 1657 were fixed by 
statute,” and in January 1655 the rates at which the three qualities of beer 
were to be sold were proclaimed. To this topic the inquiries of the Commons 
were directed in September 1656, although in the preceding months 
Whalley and the other major-generals had been required to diminish the 
‘imoderate gayne’ of innholders.’ Local authorities throughout the com- 
monwealth were actively concerned with the enforcement of the assize of 
bread and ale and its ancillary regulations; among the towns as to which 
positive evidence is available may be instanced Bristol, Clitheroe, Dor- 
chester, Ipswich, Manchester, Newport (Isle of Wight), Northampton, 
Preston, Reading, Shrewsbury and York,? while the counties include 
Cheshire, Derby, Hertford, Nottingham, Somerset, Surrey, Wiltshire and 
Worcester.® Sometimes drastic expedients were necessary to control the 


1 J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry, 1 (1932), p. 130; F. W. Dendy 
(Ed.), Extracts from the Records of the Company of Hostmen of Newcastle-on- Tyne 
(Durham, 1901), pp. xxiv, 109, I14. 

2 C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (Eds.), Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1 
(1911), p. 1057. 

3 C. H. Firth (Ed.), Clarke Papers, 11, p. 75; T. Birch (Ed.), A Collection of the 
State Papers of John Thurloe, tv (1742), pp. 686 et passim; F. A. Inderwick, The 
Interregnum, 1648-60 (1891), pp. 63, 65. 

4 J. Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the seventeenth century (Bristol, 1900), pp. 32-3, 
38; W. S. Weeks, Clitheroe in the seventeenth century (Clitheroe, 1927), p. 47; 
C. H. Mayo, The Municipal Records of Dorchester (Exeter, 1908), p. 649; W. E. 
Layton, ‘Notices from the Great Court and Assembly Books of the Borough of 
Ipswich’, The East Anglian, new ser. 1 (1887-8), pp. 157, 173, 196; J. P. Earwaker 
(Ed.), The Court Leet Records of Manchester, rv (Manchester, 1887), pp. 100-3 et 
passim ; Newport, Isle of Wight, offices of the Town Clerk, Newport Lawday Book, 
April 1654 and Court Book of the Piepowder Court, passim; J. C. Cox (Ed.), 
Northampton Borough Records, 1 (Northampton, 1898), p. 79; Hewitson, Preston 
Court Leet Records (1905), pp. 2, 29, 37, 45, 59, 81; J. M. Guilding (Ed.), 
Reading Records, 1v (1892-6), pp. 497, 540; H. W. Adnitt, ‘The Orders of the 
Corporation of Shrewsbury, 1511-1735’, Trans. Shropshire Archaeol. Nat. Hist. 
Soc. x1 (1888), p. 185; B.M. Add. MS. 34,604, Accompt Book of the Bakers’ 
Company of York, 1584-1835, ff. 169-81. I am indebted to Mr L. P. Addison 
for examining the Newport documents on my behalf. 

5 Chester Castle, Minute Books of Indictments and Presentments at Cheshire 
Quarter Sessions 1640-54 and 1654-62, Easter and Midsummer Sessions 1654 
and Midsummer Sessions 1655; J. C. Cox, Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals, 
uw (1890), p. 255; W. Le Hardy, Calendar to the Sessions Books of the County of 
Hertford, v (Hertford, 1928), p. 121; H. H. Copnall, Nottinghamshire County 
Records (Nottingham, 1915), pp. 49, 52; E. H. Bates (Ed.) (Harbin), Quarter 
Sessions Records for the County of Somerset, 1 (1912), p. 250; V.C.H. Surrey, tv, 
p. 434; W. W. Ravenhill, ‘Some Western Circuit Assize Records of the seven- 
teenth century’, Wiltshire Archaeol. Nat. Hist. Soc. Mag. Lxxmt (1890), p. 74; 
H.M.C. Wilts, p. 132; County Hall, Worcester, Quarter Sessions Rolls of Indict- 
ments and Recognisances for Worcestershire, 1653-6, passim; G. Unwin, 
Industrial Organization in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (1904), pp. 67-9. 
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price of bread; the authorities of London and Nottingham traded in grain, 
the former regularly, the latter when the occasion warranted it. From this 
it was but a step to the free distribution of loaves, as was done at Leicester 
in June 1656. The regulation of prices merged insensibly into the provision 
of poor relief.! 

It should be recalled too that the control of prices was also largely 
dependent upon the due punishment of all who infringed the contemporary 
commercial code. Over all the commonwealth it was insisted that buying 
and selling should take place in shop or market-place; convictions of fore- 
stallers, regrators and engrossers were everywhere recorded. Sometimes 
individuals were charged with the more heinous offence of extortion. The 
conviction of a Hertfordshire currier for buying parcels of leather and 
selling them again without altering ‘the forme or property thereof” illus- 
trates the prevalence of medieval economic conceptions.* ‘This, however, 
is not the place for an examination of commercial ethics in theory or 
practice during the protectorate; it is sufficient to observe that the control 
of prices, at least so far as the necessities of life were concerned, was no less 
effective than the statutory regulation of wages. 

The evidence with regard to the maintenance of the apprenticeship laws 
is no less strong. Various examples of town gilds endeavouring under the 
protectorate to ensure that their new members should have completed the 
customary period of apprenticeship might be quoted—such were the 
drapers of Bristol, the mercers of Durham, the drapers, tailors, mercers, 
hardwaremen, coopers and chandlers of Gateshead, the cordwainers of 
Leicester, the colliers, paviors and carriagemen of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
tailors of Oxford, the mercers of Sandwich, and in the city of London the 
drapers’, goldsmiths’ and weavers’ companies.? It was, however, with the 
municipal councils that the effective sanction rested, and there are wide- 
spread indications of the interested conservatism of the boroughs, alike in 
preventing unapprenticed strangers from settling within their precincts to 

1H. Stocks (Ed.), Records of Leicester, tv (Cambridge, 1923), pp. ; . 
442-3; M. James, ele eles and Policy ee the Sane plea seat an 
p. 269; T. Bailey, Annals of Nottinghamshire, ur (Nottingham, 1853), p. 856. 

* W. Le Hardy, Calendar to the Sessions Books and Sessions Minute Books and other 
Sessions Records of the County of Hertford, vt (Hertford, 1928), p. 11. See also, for 
aoe J. G. Atkinson, North Riding Quarter Sessions, v, pp. 159, 168 and v1, p. 7. 

S. Kramer, The English Craft Gilds (1927), pp. 24-6, 31, 42; A. Hamilton 
Thompson, ‘On a minute-book and papers formerly belonging to the Mercers’ 
Company of the City of Durham’, Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd ser. x1x (1922), 
pp. 228-9; C. Walford, Gilds, their origin, constitution, objects and later history (1888), 
p. 202; H. Stocks (Ed.), Records of Leicester, yw (Cambridge, 1923), p. 416; 
M. H. Dodds, Extracts from the municipal accounts of Newcastle-on- Tyne (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1920), pp. 11, 104-5; Bodleian, MS. Morrell 6, Election and Order 
Book of the Company of Tailors, Oxford, f. 157; B.M., Add. MS. 24,462, Gild- 
se of Hr oe any of Mercers, Linen Drapers, Woollen Drapers and Merchant 
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the Worshipful Company of Drapers of London, 11 (Oxford, 1922), p. 233; W. S. 
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ply a trade and in expelling those whose titles in this matter were defective; 
active measures to these ends are known to have been taken, for instance, 
at Bedford, Carlisle, Chester, Clitheroe, Hull, Ipswich, Leicester, Maid- 
stone, Newport (Isle of Wight), Nottingham, Preston, Reading, Rye and 
Salisbury.! In the counties the justices enforced the statutory apprentice- 
ships in Devonshire, Hertfordshire, Northants, Worcestershire and doubtless 
elsewhere.’ 

The interest of the municipalities in the enforcement of the apprentice- 
ship laws was heightened by the fact that ‘servitude of apprenticeship’ to 
a freeman was a normal way of acquiring the freedom of any town. This 
often gave valuable rights to the possessor and hence in some boroughs the 
freemen, unwilling to share their privileges but recognizing the needs of 
the inhabitants, were prepared to allow the admission of strangers who 
might practise their trades on payment of fines whose tariff varied according 
to the usefulness of the newcomer. Occasionally, if there were a lack in 
any particular trade—whether_a plumber or a carpenter at Chester, for 
instance, or an up-to-date chimneysweep at Exeter*—the corporation 
would try to entice an immigrant upon terms. Sometimes both gild and 
borough were ready to admit a newcomer, particularly if he could claim 
kinship with a freeman, for a gift of plate or money. During 1655 the 
tailors of Oxford received into their gild three individuals who had not 
served apprenticeship, on payment of sums ranging from £2. ros. to £12, 
and in 1657 a fourth was admitted for £16.4 The freedom of Worcester 
was very occasionally sold to strangers for sums ranging from £8 to £10 
and upon one occasion was bestowed upon an individual who promised to 


1 J. Brown, Life of John Bunyan (1885), p. 98; R. S. Ferguson and W. Nanson, 
Some municipal records of the city of Carlisle (Carlisle, 1887), pp. 97 et seq.; Chester 
Town Hall, Chester Corporation Order Book and Chester City Assembly Book, 
entries for September 1657; W. S. Weeks, Clitheroe in the seventeenth century 
(Clitheroe, 1928), pp. 39, 41; J. M. Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, 
with a full account of the Gilds and Trading Companies of hingston-upon-Hull (Hull, 
1891), p- 175; W. E. Layton, Notices from the Great Court and Assembly Books of the 
Borough of Ipswich, 11, p. 177; H. Stocks (Ed.), Records of Leicester, 1v (Cambridge, 
1923), p. 443; W. S. Martin, Records of Maidstone (1926), p. 135; Newport 
Sessions Book, 17 August 1654 and Lawday Book, October 1656; W. T. Baker, 
Records of the Borough of Nottingham, v (Nottingham, 1900), p. 291; Hewitson, 
Preston Court Leet Records, pp. 31-2, 52; J. M. Guilding (Ed.), Reading 
Records, tv (1892-6), pp. 488, 510, 513, 517, 522, 527, 5353 Tt MECs Bier P2250: 
F. A. Inderwick, ‘Rye under the Commonwealth’, Sussex Archaeol. Coll. 
xxxIx (1894), p. 10; R. Benson and H. Hatcher, History of Salisbury (1843), 
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give the city ‘a silver sword to be borne before the mayor’.' But such 
saleable privilege was within the reach only of those who were in some 
measure well-to-do and in special circumstances. Nor was the pheno- 
menon of freedom by purchase known only after the Great Rebellion; 
it was practised in the first half of the century,? no doubt as widely. 
It represented, indeed, the homage of the industrial administrative 
system to the persistent current of change, and as long as it remained 
exceptional it witnessed as much to the vitality as to the decay of the 
former. 

Indeed, silent evasion and neglect were the real foes of industrial regula- 
tion in the seventeenth century and were later to compass its downfall. 
But now the moneyed interloper was anxious to come to terms. He paid 
for the privilege of entering the charmed circle of gild and borough, and 
thenceforth he had strong reason to be an ardent defender of the vested 
rights of his own company. Meanwhile, the economic cursus honorum lay 
smooth for the native; it is worthy of notice that in March 1654 the Bristol 
common council announced that any freeman who might ‘desire to be 
admitted into the Company of the Trade to which he have served as an 
apprentice upon a reasonable fine’ might appeal to the municipal authori- 
ties to fix the latter for him if the company proved greedy. The indications 
are that deviations from custom met with scant favour; for instance, the 
Leicester town council in February 1656 ordained that no non-resident 
freeman might have power to bind apprentices to succeed to the freedom 
of the borough. And the Chester company of blacksmiths, plumbers, 
pewterers and girdlers saw fit to inflict the severe penalty of disfranchise- 
ment upon one of their number ‘for making his prentice free of City 
when he served him but 5 years’. 

The evidence is thus that under the protectorate the enforcement of the 
apprenticeship laws and customs continued as usual. It is not without 
interest to observe that several of the indentures of the company of car- 
penters in the city of London were for eight and a few for nine years’ 
service. In Newport, Isle of Wight, periods ranging from eight to fifteen 
years were common, nor was an eight years’ apprenticeship unknown in 
York and Ipswich. The imposition of terms in excess of the statutory 


' Worcester Guildhall, Chamber Order Book, no. 3, 1650-78, ff. 14, 19, 2I— 
as to the sword, an entry in a different hand indignantly records that ‘it apeared 
to be a very inconsiderable sword’. 

* Cf. F. J. Fisher, “The influence and development of the industrial gilds in 
the larger provincial towns under James I and Charles I’, thesis summary in 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. x (1932), passim. 
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Simpson, ‘The City Gilds of Chester: The Smiths, Cutlers and Plumbers’ 
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(1914), p. 44; B.M., Egerton MS. 2,044, Register of Ordinances of the Bristol 
Corporation, 1551-1656, ff. 66-7. 
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of Carpenters of the City of London (1887), p. 277; Newport, Isle of Wight, Office 
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seven years well illustrates the deeply rooted strength of medieval and local 
tradition and helps to explain how the efforts of the government to dis- 
pense with the condition of apprenticeship in the settlement of former 
parlamentary soldiers met with little response. 

An ordinance to enable parliamentary veterans to set up shop where 
they chose was issued in September 1654 and Cromwell followed it up by 
summoning the lord mayor and aldermen of London and obtaining from 
them ‘a promise of compliance and obedience’, which suggests that he felt 
doubts as to the effectiveness of the edict by itself.!. Such uncertainty would 
not have been without justification. The Sandwich company of mercers 
was indeed defied by an ex-soldier, and two or three settled down in Bristol ; ? 
but these are the sole available examples of entirely and immediately 
successful exploitation of the privileges granted by the ordinance. There 
was, despite the promise of lord mayor and aldermen, trouble in London, 
where the goldsmiths, for instance, showed little forwardness over the case 
of an ex-soldier.* Another veteran who sought to establish himself in 
Leicester did not dare to do so without first petitioning the corporation, 
which yielded permission only upon payment of £5.4 In general, however, 
the striking rarity of entry into trade or industry by ex-soldiers—while 
records of ‘freedom by servitude of apprenticeship’ are plentiful and of 
‘freedom by composition’ by no means unknown—would seem to testify 
that but few veterans were in a position during the years of the protectorate 
to avail themselves of their nominal privilege to set up shop wherever they 
wished. 


IV. THE IMPERCEPTIBLE ADVENT OF LAISSER-FAIRE 


The facts set forth in the preceding pages are in a broad sense capable of 
the most diverse interpretation. Here they illustrate the efforts of small 
craftsmen to use their corporate privileges to defy an ambitious capitalist 
master, there they show how medieval forms could be appropriated to 
shield a clique of wealthy entrepreneurs, elsewhere they reflect the rivalry 
of town and country or borough and borough, while in a fourth instance 
they are perhaps explicable only in terms of hidden personal relationships. 
But to attempt any elucidation of the complex fabric of English society in 
the seventeenth century is not the purpose of this essay. If the arguments 
propounded above are well-founded, then it must be accepted that under 
the protectorate the administrative structure of industrial regulation in- 
herited from medieval times and reinforced by the Statute of Artificers and 
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other parliamentary enactments was still a vital ingredient in the economy 
of the country and that the government of Cromwell had no wish that it 
should be otherwise. Or, to put it in another way, that Cromwell in what 
in the twentieth century would be called his industrial policy was as much 
a conservative as he was, for instance, in his conduct of foreign affairs. In 
respect of the former he was, if this be so, the heir of Burleigh and even of 
Charles I, despite the change of religion. 

This is not to deny what has already been pointed out—that for lack of 
an adaptable and all-embracing industrial code whole sections of English 
industry, notably textiles, were slipping more and more beyond all save 
the most general statutory control; this, however, was-a process whose 
origins can be traced back to the reign of Elizabeth and which was for- 
warded mainly by the disuse of parliament as a legislative body under the 
first Stuart kings and the consequent failure of the regulative laws to keep 
pace with the march of production.! As a result of the progress of technical 
change, it is doubtless true that English industry, willy-nilly, was freer in 
1655 than it was in 1635, just as in 1635 it was freer than it had been in 
1615. But the essential point is that as far as the evidence of the actual 
working of the machinery of industrial regulation is concerned the latter 
in its diminishing sphere was still an effective limb of authority under the 
protectorate. Here and there individuals were seeking to evade the law 
for their own profit, as their forefathers had done, but the idea of regulation 
and restriction was in itself not rejected. It had not yet occurred to the 
employing classes that they would fare best if industrial law and custom 
were as far as possible put on one side. 

We are therefore left with the conclusion that under the rule of Cromwell 
the administrative network of industrial regulation functioned much as it 
had done during the Eleven Years’ Tyranny and that the dislocation caused 
by the civil wars was for the most part local and momentary.” Even in the 
textile industries, which had undoubtedly continued in the ’forties to move 
towards industrial freedom—-since with their steady technical development 
the statutory qualitative standards were growing more and more obsolete 
—there was during the protectorate a not wholly unsuccessful movement 
to put the clock back; it failed to achieve its full aim mainly because the 
legislature, as under the monarchy, was too deeply embroiled in political 
disputes to attend to economic affairs. It is thus evident that the final 
permeation of English economy by laisser-faire must be dated to some 
period after 1660. 

With the return of Charles II, however, the central government lost 
most of its effective control over local authorities—a fact which in itself 
was of enormous long-term effect; it is difficult to generalize about the 
organization of English industry from the reign of Elizabeth onwards, 
but it becomes next to impossible after the Restoration, when industrial 
organization, development and regulation came to vary from shire to shire 
and borough to borough. All that can here be done is to point briefly to 
a few straws in the economic wind which may help in assessing the chequered 
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and gradual nature of the final victory of laisser-faire. The creation of 
regulative associations of producers continued in the eighteenth century 
despite the decay of many trading companies in the later seventeenth 
century; the blanket-makers of Witney, for instance, were incorporated in 
1711' and the Spitalfields silk-weavers received special legislative protection 
as late as 1773.7, Wage assessments continued to be made in some counties 
long after the great dispute over the Gloucester rating in 1756, though the 
general effectiveness of wage regulation may have diminished from the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century onwards.* The custom of apprentice- 
ship is not completely dead even in mid-twentieth century and it retained 
its normal vitality up to the end of the seventeenth century. The triumph 
of individualism in the Yorkshire textile industries has been placed in the 
early eighteenth century,’ a period in which the London city companies 
also ceased to perform their regulative functions.® Throughout the country 
as a whole it would seem that effective power had passed from the gild 
organizations by the middle of the eighteenth century, though in some cases 
fifty years earlier.’ Yet it was not until 1776 that the coping-stone was laid 
to two centuries of economic evolution with the publication of The Wealth 
of Nations, which adorned a largely unwanted and unconscious social 
process with academic justification. 

It is possibly unwise to put forward any date as marking the crucial 
period in the advent of industrial /azsser-faire in England, but in view of 
these scattered indications it might very tentatively be suggested that it 
was mainly in the years on either side of 1700 that the final emergence of 
a free industrial economy may be discerned. There is a good prima facie 
case for believing that the great expansion of production which accompanied 
the tapping of a newly-opened world market in the generation after the 
Restoration did much to strain and snap the ancient bonds of restriction 
and regulation. In this period the general temper of the times became less 
friendly to restraints on trade and Chief Justice Holt was the most famous 
member of the Bench to forward the progress towards a laisser-faire 
economy.® It was in these years too that the energy and character of 
Dissenters, who were denied entry to political and professional careers by 
the Anglican monopoly, bore fruit in industrial and commercial life and 
that an economic individualism perhaps developed in concert with Puritan 


1 A, Plummer (Ed.), The Witney Blanket Industry (1934), pp- 114-21. 
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ethics.!. The present writer has not found any satisfactory evidence of the 
working of ‘economic Puritanism’ during the Interregnum, which was for 
the national economy a period of some disorder followed, as argued above, 
by a conservative reconstruction under Cromwell. 


St Edmund Hall, Oxford 


1 It has been pointed out by R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
(1926), p. 236, that ‘a systematic and theoretical individualism did not develop’ 
until after the Restoration. Much further study of local industries is required 
before the period of the advent of laisser-faire can be satisfactorily determined. 
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By Ko tie GONNELE 


Ireland in the eighteenth century has almost inevitably been the 

spectacularly steep increase which, on the authority of the available 
figures, began in the seventies and put to an abrupt end the moderate 
expansion of earlier decades. The widespread contemporary conviction 
that population was increasing rapidly in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century added fuel to political controversy: did it demonstrate to Ireland 
the benefits of legislative independence, or did it warn Britain that an 
unassimilated Ireland was an ever-growing menace? Perhaps not less 
fruitfully the growth of population interested a series of writers who en- 
deavoured to determine its rate and causes. Still, to-day, with a different 
though not less urgent motive for inquiring into population history, Irish 
eighteenth-century experience attracts attention. Mr G. Talbot Griffith 
in his Population Problems of the Age of Malthus says that while up to 1785 
there was in Ireland ‘a very steady if slow increase’ in population, at 
about that time it “began to increase at a phenomenal pace’.! ‘If Young’s 
estimate of the population for 1779 1s taken [and Mr Griffith believes this 
figure to be too high], the increase in the sixty-odd years from then until the 
census of 1841 is 172 %: the increase in England and Wales in the same 
period—from Rickman’s estimate for 1780 until the census of 1841—is 
88 %, which is only slightly more than half of the rate of increase in 
Ireland during the same period.” 

The fact that the population of Ireland increased steeply in the latter 
decades of the eighteenth century is incontrovertible: there is too much 
contemporary opinion on the subject, and it is too nearly unanimous for 
any valid doubts to exist. But certainty is impossible on the subject of the 
rate of the increase, and on the degree to which it exceeded that of earlier 
decades. It is not easy to verify eighteenth-century statistics, and there 
has been some tendency to accept, with as little modification as has been 
necessary in the interest of consistency, the traditional series of population 
estimates.? The purpose of this paper is to examine these figures and make 
what revision of them seems necessary. hewihs . 

With the beginning of the decennial censuses in 1821 it is fairly certain 
that we have population figures well within the margin of error that must 


i: focus of interest in discussion of the growth of the population of 
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3 ‘Except as a point of academic interest it is not important to obtain estimates 
of the population before the census more accurate than these in all probability 
are.’ Ibid. p. 50. 
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be allowed in even the most careful revision of eighteenth-century esti- 
mates. There is some reason for believing that the 1821 figure of 6,801,827 
is below the truth: both the popular suspicion of the motive of the govern- 
ment in taking a census, and the inexperience of the enumerators tended 
in this direction.! The 1831 figure of 7,767,401 probably erred in the 
opposite direction because the enumerators believed, often with justifica- 
tion, that their payment would be in proportion to the number of people 
included in their returns.2 The 1841 census was carefully administered and 
supervised, and we can probably accept, as very near the truth, the figure 
of 8,175,124 which it gave. 

There is no shortage of estimates of the size of the population of Ireland 
during the century and a half preceding the taking of the first census: 
especially in the closing decades of the eighteenth century was interest 
displayed in the subject. Thirty-one pre-census estimates are collected 
in Table I. With few exceptions they have been arrived at by multiplying 
the returns (modified or unmodified) of the number of houses in the country 
made by the collectors of hearth-money by an estimate of the average 
number of people in a house. This procedure is likely to be beset by two 
major sources of error, by inaccuracy in the figure used for the number of 
houses in the country, and by inaccuracy in the average number of people 
assumed to live in a house. 

What degree of reliance can be placed in the returns of houses made by 
the tax-collectors? Dr Price had little confidence in their accuracy. He 
had been informed, he said, that the collectors’ return ‘is of no account, 
and deserves little credit’.* Howlett, on the other hand, maintained that 
as the returns proceeded upon nearly the same footing from the Revolution 
to the time at which he was writing (a century later) they were ‘as full and 
complete for the purpose [of estimating the progress of Irish population] 
as anything of the kind can well be’.* Price, unfortunately, seems to 
approach the truth more nearly than Howlett. The revenue of Ireland in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, like that of most other countries, 
was loosely administered. The collectors had insistent motives urging them 
to send in returns that were seriously deficient: laziness induced them to 
overlook houses in districts that were difficult of access; acquisitiveness 
induced them to include in their official reports fewer houses than those 
from which they collected tax. It was Newenham’s opinion of the collectors 
of 1805 ‘that a majority of them still stand exposed to censure for negligence 
and supineness in the execution of the business incident to their office’.5 
He thought they had improved in honesty, and was not inclined to charge 
those of his day with fraudulent practices. None the less he quoted Bushe’s 

1 See H. Townsend, Statistical Survey of the County o i 
p. 227, and J. K. L. (Rt Rev. Dr STON ies ae ae naan 
(Dublin, 1825), p. 96. 
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1672 
1676 
1687 
1695 
1712 
1718 
1724 
1725 
1725 
1720 
1731 
1732 
1754 
1767 
1767 
L777 
dd 
1778 
1781 


1785 
1788 


1788 above 4,040,000 


1790 
I7Qg1 
1791 
1799 


1800 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1813 
1821 


1831 
1841 


Table I. Estimates of the Population of Ireland from the 


1,100,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 
1,034,102 
2,099,094 
2,169,048 
1,500,000 
1,669,644 
2,317,374 
2,309,106 
2,010,221 
2,000,000 
2,372,634 
2,544,276 
1,908,207 
2,690,556 
2,475,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000— 
2,750,000 
2,845,932 
3,900,000 


337593344 
4,206,612 
3,850,000 
3,000,000 


3,800,000 
5,000,000 


5,400,000 
55395:436 
5,937,856 


6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 


Time of Petty to 1841 


Petty, Political Anatomy, ed. Hull (Cambridge, 1899), p. 141 
Petty, Political Arithmetic, ed. Hull (Cambridge, 1899), p. 272 
Petty, Treatise of Ireland, ed. Hull (Cambridge, 1899), p. 610 
South, Phil. Trans. (1700), xx, 520 

Attributed to Dobbs 

Attributed to Dobbs 

Swift: Drapier’s Letters, ed. H. Davis (Oxford, 1941), p. 16 
Dobbs, Trade and Improvement (Dublin, 1729-31), Part u, 7 
Attributed to Dobbs 

Attributed to Dobbs 

Returns by parochial clergy and magistrates 

Abstract of Protestant and Popish Families (Dublin, 1736) 
Hearth-money Collectors 

Hearth-money Collectors 

Price, Reverstonary Payments (4th ed. 1783), 11, 253 
Hearth-money Collectors 

Laffan, Population, Commerce etc... .of Ireland (Dublin, 1785), p. 1 
Young, Tour in Ireland (2nd ed. 1780), 11, 354 

Howlett, Essay on the Population of Ireland (1786), p. 2 


Hearth-money Collectors 

Newenham, Progress and Magnitude of Population of Ireland (1805), 
Pp- 94 

Bushe, Trans. R.I. Acad. (1789), m, facing p. 143 

Beaufort, Memoir of a Map of Ireland (1792)* 

Hearth-money Collectors 

Beaufort, op. cit. p. 142T 

Duigenan, Fair Representation of the Present Political State of 
Ireland (1799), p. 239 

Eden, Estimate of the Number of Inhabitants in Great Britain and 
Treland (1800), p. 41 

Essays on the Population of Ireland, by a Member of the last Ivish 
Parliament (1803), p. 2 

Census Commissioners, 1821, Reports of Commissioners (1825), V1, 7 

Newenham, (1805), op. cit. p. 134 

Incomplete Census (amended), Reports of Commissioners (1822), 
XIV, pp. 737-8 

Census 

Census 

Census 


* This total figure is not given by Beaufort. It is the sum of the estimates 
he gives for every county, with the exception of Tyrone, together with an 
estimate for this omitted county arrived at by multiplying by six Beaufort’s 
figure for the number of houses contained in it. MacEvoy in his Statistical Survey 
of the County of Tyrone (Dublin, 1802), p. 142, says ‘From a great number of 
views I have taken in different parishes I find the average of persons to each 
house rather exceeds six’. ras! idee 

+ This figure is erroneously given in the ‘Preliminary Observations” to the 
1821 Census, and elsewhere, as 4,088,226. Accounts and Papers (1824), XX, 
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authority for a practice amongst collectors of suppressing in their abstracts 
houses whose yield of tax they kept to themselves.! He also quoted Thomas 
Wray, the Inspector General of the Hearth-money, who told the House of 
Commons in 1793 that, although in his inspection of the previous summer 
he came across no instance of collectors taking bribes from persons they 
exempted from the tax, he had evidence of ‘every other fraud’.’ Even if 
the collectors were industrious and honest their returns might well be 
appreciably insufficient: ‘there were numberless dwellings in the country’, 
said Dr Doyle, ‘which could not be discovered by a stranger, or, if dis- 
covered, would not be considered as abodes of men.’* Kohl referred to 
human dwelling places which the traveller might overlook because ‘the 
roof on one side was level with the ground,.and nearly of the same consis- 
tency’. Then, apparently, there was genuine confusion amongst the 
collectors about the procedure to be followed in connexion with houses the 
occupiers of which were exempted from paying the tax they were collecting. 
‘Some, in their abstracts’, wrote Arthur Dobbs in 1731, ‘return them 
completely, some in part, some not at all.’> That things cannot have 
improved much in this respect in later years is suggested in a remark made 
to Newenham by Wray in 1804 to the effect that ‘there was no truth of 
which he was more convinced than that not more than one-half of the 
exempted houses were returned’.® If this statement be accepted, the 
deficiency of the returns for 1791 (the nearest we have to the period at 
which Wray was speaking) for this reason alone was upwards of 130,000. 
The relative absence in Ireland of the nucleated village complicated the 
task of the honest collector. He was further hampered by the unpopularity 
of his office: the hostility of a community could do much to conceal houses 
from him in a district with which he was not well acquainted, and, in the 
endeavour to combat dishonesty, it was the practice of the government to 
move collectors away from districts they knew well, but in which they 
were also well known. A less serious deficiency in the hearth-money 
returns as the basis of population estimates arises from the deliberate omis- 
sion from them of public buildings: colleges, hospitals, poor-houses, 
barracks, the residences of revenue officers, all were overlooked. 

It is not easy to give any precise judgement of the degree of error present 
in the returns of the collectors. Of one thing we can be certain: that the 
error is one of deficiency, rather than of excess. The laziness of the collectors, 
their desire to embezzle, the isolated nature of much of the country in 
which they were working, the opposition of the people with whom they 

' 'T. Newenhan, Statistical and Historical Enquiry into the Progress and Magnitude 
of the Population of Ireland (1805), p. 78. 


* Ibid. p. 79, quoting Journals of the House of Commons of Ireland (i793 )5nN, 
App. Pp. 337. 
Pi icwL one ci soe06. 
* J. G. Kohl, Ireland, Scotland and England (1844). pe6. 
- ®* A. Dobbs, An Essay on the Trade and Improvement of Ireland (Dublin, 1729-31), 
art Il, 5. 


° T. Newenham, A View of the Natural, Political and Commercial Circumstances of 
Ireland (1809), App. p. 2t. 
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were dealing, all these factors co-operated to make the number of hearths 
they returned less than the real number. The provisions of the laws relating 
to hearth-money did something to make the collectors’ returns of houses 
less seriously deficient than their returns of hearths. Beresford, then First 
Commissioner of the Irish Revenues, in a communication to Howlett 
pointed out that the collectors were required to cover their walks twice: 
the first time they had to make a list of the houses in each parish, the second 
time they collected the tax, adding to the list any additional houses they 
discovered. The collector was impelled more strongly to make a deficient 
return of hearths than of houses. An accurate return of houses did not 
prevent his appropriating part of the tax, but an accurate return of 
hearths did. Moreover, a supervisor, with about four collectors under him, 
made a survey of at least one walk a year: the collectors would know 
that he could more easily detect omitted houses than omitted hearths.! 

Beresford believed that the returns of houses were not seriously mis- 
leading: even the most inaccurate returns, he thought, did not show a 
deficiency of one-twentieth. His confidence was misplaced. The actual 
return of houses for 1781 was 477,602. To make an allowance for deficien- 
cies for hospitals, barracks and for the residences of revenue officers he put 
the total number of houses at not less than 500,000. But, seven years later, 
the still defective returns, without correction for excluded buildings, put 
the number at 621,684. It is impossible to believe, in spite of the crudeness 
of the Irish cabin, and the ease with which it was constructed, that in 
seven years the number of houses increased by 30 %% or 144,000, a figure 
which, as net increase, would represent considerably more additional 
building. 

The figures in Table II, which shows the number of houses returned by 
the collectors of hearth-money for every year for which it has been possible 
to trace figures, are, on the whole, consistent with one another until those 
for the eighties are reached. It is surprising, in view of the marked in- 
creases in the preceding and following years, that there should have been 
a decline of more than three thousand in the number of houses in the 
country between 1781 and 1785. But it is even more difficult to accept the 
upward-bounding figures between 1785 and 1791 as a true reflexion of 
house-building activity. According to these figures the net annual increase 
of houses between 1785 and 1788 was over 49,000, between 1788 and 1790 
nearly 28,000, and in 1790-1, 24,000. That these figures are improbable, 
and more useful as a measure of the degree of error in the hearth-money 
returns than of the amount of house-building, is suggested by comparing 
them with other evidence of the number of new houses put up in the 
period, and with the more reliable evidence we have of the net annual 
increase of houses for the later period when censuses were taken. 

Bushe, in the paper in which he estimated the population of Ireland for 
1788 upon the basis of the hearth-money returns for that year, said that the 
most accurate column of his table showed that 18,824 houses were newly 


1 Howlett, op. cit. p. 2. 
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built in 1788.! In 1791, 21,868 houses were exempted from tax because they 
were newly built.? If it is permissible to take the average of these figures— 
say 20,000—as a measure of house-building from 1785 to 1788, we will have 
some check on the degree of inaccuracy present in the return of 1785. [he 
official return for 1788 was 621,484. Atan annual rate of building of 20,000, 
60,000 new houses would have been erected since 1785. Taking these from 
the figure for 1788 we arrive at 561,484 as the number of houses in 1785. 
This figure clearly tends to be below the truth, because the deduction 
represents total new building (including replacements as well as additions), 
not the net increase of houses: there were houses in occupation in 1785, 
which should have swelled the total for that year, but which, because they 
had been deserted by 1788, were overlooked by the collectors. This 
minimum for 1785, 561,484, compares with a return for that year of 
474,237. There appears, then, to be a minimum deficiency in the official 
figure, when compared with a later official figure (in itself seriously below 
the truth), of overs 95: 


Table Il. Number of Houses in Ireland, as returned by the 
Collectors of Hearth-money 


1712 349,849 Dobbs, Trade and Improvement (1729-31), u, 5-6 
1718 361,508 Do. 
1725 386,229 Do. 
1726 384,851 Do. 
1732 386,902 Abstract of Protestant and Popish Families (Dublin, 1736) 
1754 395,439 Price, Reversionary Payments (4th ed., 1783), 1, 319 
1767 424,046 Newenham, Progress and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland (1805), 
p- 94 
1772 429,759 Howlett, Essay on the Population of Ireland (1786), p. 21 
alfa 448,426 Newenham (1805), op. cit. p. 94 
1781 4.775402 Journal of the House of Commons of Ireland x, App. p. dxxii 
1785 4.745237 Joel Gol <i. AN pps DeGclya 
1788 621,484 Newenham (1805), op. cit. p. 72 
1790 677,094 Beaufort, Memoir of a Map of Ireland (1792) 
1791 701,102 J-H.G.I. (1792-4), xv, App. p. ccii 
Census figures: 
1821 1,142,000 
1831 1,250,000 


1841 1,329,000 


As a second indication of the degree of inaccuracy in the return for 1785 
we may start with the number of inhabited houses in 1821, given in the 
census, and deduct from it a figure for the net increase of houses between 
1785 and 1821. In the ten years between the first and second census the 
number of inhabited houses increased from 1,142,000 to 1,250,000, or at 


‘ G. P. Bushe, ‘An Essay towards ascertaining the Population of Ireland’, 
Trans. R. Irish Academy (1789), 11, 154. 


* G-H.G.I. (1792-4), xv, App. p. ccii. 
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the rate of 10,800 per annum.! Because of the smaller total number of 
houses in the period from 1785 to 1821 it would probably not be under- 
estimating the position to assume an annual net increase during these 
years of 10,000. This would mean that the aggregate increase in the period 
would be 360,000. Deducting this from the figure for 1821 we arrive at 
the estimate of 782,000 houses for 1785, which, if correct, would indicate 
a deficiency of 64 % in the official return for that year. 

There is other evidence that the later returns of the hearth-money 
collectors were deficient. The most spectacular leap between any two 
successive figures is the increase of 147,247 in the three years before 1788. 
In these years the government tightened up considerably the administra- 
tion of hearth-money. It had become convinced that revenue was slipping 
through its fingers because of the inefficiency or dishonesty of its agents.? 
Bushe, the First Commissioner, said that in 1786 ‘although sworn officers 
were appointed to collect the duty, and after the frauds of several of them 
had been detected and punished, there were houses suppressed to the 
number of near 200,000’.3 Before the tax was collected for 1788 a general 
interchange of collectors was made so that collusion between tax-gatherer 
and tax-payer might be lessened. The greatly increased return of 1788 is 
some indication of the wisdom of this policy, but a simple reshuffling of 
collectors, many of whom were lazy, careless or dishonest, did not produce 
precision. Again between 1788 and 1790 and between 1790 and 1791 
there were very substantial increases which, especially in view of the 
financial stringency resulting from the French wars, it may not be fanciful 
to associate with a continuance of the government’s zeal, stimulated by an 
active First Commissioner of the Revenue, to increase the efficiency of its 
fiscal administration. 

The government’s agents were under no illusions about the accuracy of 
their returns. Bushe, the First Commissioner, discussing the return of 1788, 
computed that it omitted some 44,800 houses,‘ a deficiency of 7%. His 
Chief Inspector, Thomas Wray, a man appointed to his office in 1787, and 
taking his duties sufficiently seriously to visit ‘every walk in every part of 
the kingdom’, had even less confidence in the accuracy of the collectors. 
As already mentioned he told Newenham in 1804 that he was convinced 
that not more than half of the exempted houses were returned. 134,422 
exemptions were reported in 1791. If as many were omitted this would 
represent a deficiency in the official returns of 19 %. 


1 Between 1831 and 1841 the number of inhabited houses increased at the 
rate of 7900 a year. The larger annual increase between 1821 and 1831 seems 
likely to approximate more closely to the trend of the years before 1821 because, 
as the Commissioners of the 1841 census pointed out, the natural course of the 
figures from 1831 had been disturbed by emigration ‘to a very great extent, 
certainly in the thirties emigration was of a much greater annual volume than 
between 1780 and 1821. 

2 Newenham (1805), op. cit. pp. 75-6. 

2) linia p78. 

ee Buses loc, cit pa 15. 

5 F.H.C.I. (1792-4), xv, App. p. Cccxxxvil. 
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Newenham has collected some local evidence to support the view that 
the returns of the collectors were often seriously deficient. He quoted from 
Tighe’s Survey of Kilkenny the account of houses in corporate towns 1n the 
county in 1802, and compared the total of 4131 with the total of 2495 for 
the same towns reported to parliament in 1800.' That there should be so 
serious a discrepancy in urban districts with the problems of the collectors 
relatively easy confirms the presumption that in isolated rural areas the 
collectors may often have been very wide of the truth. Newenham also 
quoted figures that Bushe arrived at in 1788 for thirteen towns. Seven of 
these had then 17,567 houses, but only 12,717 were reported by the 
collectors in 1800: for the remaining six towns the hearth-money returns 
were in excess of Bushe’s computation.? Finally, Newenham gave a list of 
houses in the principal seaport towns as returned by the hearth-money 
collectors in 1800. They were probably, he said, in most cases below the 
truth, and in some cases they could be found to be considerably so. Dr 
Patterson found 1458 houses in Londonderry, a figure which is 304, or 
25 % in excess of the official return. Beaufort in 1791 reported the number 
of houses in Belfast at 3107, fifty-four more than the number returned in 
1800.° 

What conclusions can we come to on the degree of inaccuracy present 
in the official returns of the number of houses? The evidence is too un- 
substantial to allow any certainty. Perhaps the nearest we can get to any 
statistical appreciation of the situation is through applying to the last 
returns available, data derived from the first two censuses. The dangers 
are obvious: trends may have changed in pace, or even direction in the 
half century between the first of the hearth-money returns we shall consider 
and the second census. But at least we are on relatively firm ground when 
our starting point is census material. The third column of Table III 


Table III. Amended Returns of Number of Houses 


Official return of | Revised estimate of Percentage deficiency of 


number of houses number of houses official return 
1785 474,237 782,000 64 
1788 621,484 812,000 30 
1790 677,094 832,000 23 
1791 701,102 842,000 20 


shows, for each of the years from 1785 to 1791 for which hearth-money 
returns are available, an estimate of the number of houses derived from 
the number the census gave for 1821 and an estimate for the annual 
net increase before that year based on the first intercensal period.? The 
fourth column shows the percentage deficiency between the official figure 
and this estimate. 

It should be borne in mind when considering this table that for three 
reasons the estimated numbers of houses tend to be below the truth, and 

: Newenham (1805), op. cit. pp. 81-2. 2 Ibid. pp. 82-3. 

Newenham (1809), op. cit. App. p. 11. 
* The figure taken for the net annual increase is 10,000: see below, p. 119. 
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therefore to minimize the degree of error apparent in the hearth-money 
returns. In the first place, while it is thought that the 1821 census is some- 
what deficient, that of 1831 probably suffers from a contrary defect. The 
result is that the figures for the net annual increase of houses based on 
material coming from these censuses tend to overstate the real position, 
and that therefore the estimates for earlier years tend to be underestimates. 
Secondly, whatever the number of houses overlooked by the enumerators 
of the 1821 census, the same number is omitted from these estimates. And, 
thirdly, if we had applied a figure based on the annual percentage increase 
of houses between 1821 and 1831 to the earlier period, as would appear to 
promise greater accuracy, instead of the absolute figure of 10,000 we should 
have had a smaller aggregate increase after 1785, and therefore higher 
estimates. 

The authority of Thomas Wray, Inspector General of the hearth- 
money, may be used to support figures in the order of these estimates. 
It was his opinion! that there were as many exempted houses omitted from 
the returns as included in them. Doubling the number of exempted houses, 
and thus allowing merely for one of many probable sources of deficiency, 
would bring the 1791 figure to 835,542, as compared with the estimate of 
842,000. 

The evidence is insufficient, but what there is would make plausible the 
assumption that the returns of 1790 and 1791 were not less than 20 % 
short of the truth. For the earlier years less faith can be placed in the 
calculations because of the lengthening of the period before the taking of 
the censuses. But a much more substantial deficiency is to be expected 
for other reasons: we have already seen that there 1s cause to believe that 
the return for 1785 is at least 18 % more deficient than that for 1788: the 
endeavours of the government after 1786 to tighten up the administration 
of the hearth-money would lead us to expect the greatest inaccuracy in 
1785, and more in 1788 than in 1790. It would, perhaps, not be too rash 
to estimate the deficiency of the 1785 return as certainly appreciably 
over 50 %. 

What of the accuracy of the earlier returns? It is quite impossible to 
give any precise opinion. The fall of over 3000 between 1781 and 1785, 
coming, as it does, both before and after periods of increase suggests that 
administrative reasons may have been responsible—that the return for 
1785 was somewhat more deficient than that of 1781. Unless, through the 
century, the government tolerated increasing laxity and dishonesty amongst 
its collectors, it is to be expected that efficiency would tend to increase if 
for no other reason than that as the country became more thickly populated 
the task of the collectors became less arduous. We may, perhaps, make the 
assumption that a 50 % deficiency, which appears to be an inadequate 
allowance for the shortcomings of the 1785 return, at least, does not 
exaggerate the omissions of the returns for earlier years. ral 

We said that the second possible source of error in the majority of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century population estimates was inaccuracy 

l isee above, p. 117. 
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in the number of people assumed to live in a house. The estimates vary 
from the figure of 4:36 which Dobbs used in 1725 to Bushe’s figure of 6-25 
worked out for 1788. The variations, however, seem to a much greater 
extent to be the result of differences in method of calculation than of real 
changes in the proportion of population to houses. 

What evidence have we, and how reliable is it, of the average number 
of people living in a single house? As with the number of houses in the 
country, it seems wise to start with material provided by the censuses, and 
from this fairly certain base, to push our inquiry back into years for which 
the information tends to become scantier and more questionable. Accord- 
ing to the census, there were, on the average, 5:95 persons living in every 
inhabited house in 1821, 6-2 in 1831, and 5:9 in 1841. Again, as with the 
total number of houses, the contrast between the trends of the twenties 
and the thirties is striking, and, again, the quickening rate of emigration 
would seem to be largely responsible. 

Does the limited statistical evidence we have for the decades before 1821 
suggest that the increased crowding of the twenties was the continuance or 
the reversal of the trend of these earlier years? The most careful estimate 
of the number of people per house was that made by G. P. Bushe, the First 
Commissioner of the Revenue, in 1788. Bushe arranged for selected 
hearth-money enumerators to ascertain the number of persons in every 
house in their walks. The material they brought him gave 6:25 as the 
average number of residents per house. This figure was higher than any 
previous estimate, but, Bushe felt, inclined to err in the direction of under- 
rather than overestimating the real position.! 

If Bushe’s figure could be accepted it would show that the tendency 
towards greater crowding apparent in the first inter-censal years was a 
reversal of the trend from 1788 to 1821. But it is difficult to reconcile it 
with other evidence that cannot be lightly discarded. Dr Beaufort pub- 
lished his Memoir of a Map of Ireland in 1792. He was quite well aware of 
Bushe’s work—he quoted appreciatively and frequently from it—but he 
showed no confidence in the accuracy of its figures for household size: he 
gave an average figure for the whole country of 5:5, lower by 0-75 than 
Bushe’s. Other nearly contemporary opinion supports the use of a lower 
figure than Bushe’s. Newenham assumed that there were six persons to a 
house,” Howlett and Laffan that there were 5:5.3 Of the Dublin Society’s 
Statistical Surveys of the counties of Ireland published between 1801 and 1832, 
MacEvoy’s Tyrone gave a figure rather exceeding six, and MacParlan’s 
Sligo said there was ‘as much as six. . .ifnot more’.5 Besides this equivocal 
testimony the only figure supporting Bushe was given by Coote who said 
that in one barony of Cavan there were from six to eight people per house, 


1 Bushe, loc. cit. p. 149. 
? Newenham (1805), op. cit. p. 247. 


* Howlett, op. cit. pp. 15-16; J. Laffan, Population, Commerce and M t 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1785), p. I. » Lop anufactures 


* J. MacEvoy, Statistical Survey of the County of Tyrone (Dublin, 1802). 
® J. MacParlan, Sligo (Dublin, 1802), p. 69. 
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but that in the other there were only six.! Tighe’s Ailkenny recorded a survey 
of 1114 houses taken in part of two baronies which gave the average number 
of inhabitants as 5-7;? Dubourdien’s Down used a figure of 5:25;° Fraser’s 
Wicklow, 5:5;* Townsend’s Cork, 6;5 Sampson’s Londonderry, 535° and 
MacParlan’s Leitrim, 5.7 The census of 1813, carelessly and incompletely 
though it was taken, supported a severe downward revision of Bushe’s 
figure. The published returns, purporting to cover the whole country, 
with the exception of six counties and two towns, showed an average 
household of 5-8 persons. William Shaw Mason’s Statistical Account, or 
Parochial Survey of Ireland ‘drawn up from the communications of the 
clergy’ included data on the average number of people per house from 
fifty-four parishes. Thirty-three of these returns appear to have been drawn 
from material compiled for the 1813 census. The remaining twenty-one were 
based upon the opinion of the incumbent, or upon private surveys. Of these, 
only five are higher than Bushe’s 6-25; the remaining sixteen (and some 
of these are largely urban parishes) vary from four to six and the average 
of the twenty-one is 5:5.° 

It seems, then, that, chary though we should be of modifying Bushe’s 
work, it might be wiser to accept a figure somewhat lower than his. Not 
only would the bulk of the statistical evidence support such a course, but 
to do otherwise would be to run counter to the trend that the social 
condition of Ireland would lead us to expect. The population per house in 
1821, we have seen, was 5:95, and in the following decade it rose markedly, 
probably because of the united influence of factors tending to increase 
family size and the prevalence of consolidation of farms followed by evictions. 
Consolidation at the pace at which it proceeded in the thirties was a new 
development, but since Bushe’s time marriage had been early, a large 
family had been a cheap asset, married children had tended to live with 
their parents—in short, factors tending to increase the number of people 
living in a house had been operative. We should, it seems, in accepting a 
figure for 1788 allow for increased crowding between then and 1821, 
though at a slower rate than between 1821 and 1831. This would give us a 
rough upper limit of 5-8: as a lower limit we would not seem justified in 
undercutting the figure of 5-5 upon which Beaufort, with perhaps excessive 
caution, based his calculations. 

Our evidence of the average number of people living in a house in the 
century and more separating the work of Petty and Bushe is most frag- 
mentary. Much the most authoritative opinion is Petty’s own, but the 
value of his population estimates is lessened by his reticence on the 

1 Chas. Coote, Cavan (Dublin, 1802), pp. 90, 239. 
2 Wm. Tighe, Azlkenny (Dublin, 1801), p. 453. 
J. Dubourdien, Down (Dublin, 1802), p. 243. 
4 R. Fraser, Wicklow (Dublin, 1801), pp. 107, 240. 
5 Townsend, op. cit. p. 86. 
G. V. Sampson, Londonderry (Dublin, 1802), p. 293. 
J. MacParlan, Leitrim (Dublin, 1802), p. 69. 


6 
; 

8 Reports of Commissioners (1822), xiv, 737 ff. 

9 (Dublin, vol. 1, 1812, vol. 11, 1816, vol. m1, 1819.) 
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procedure which allowed him to arrive at them. In the Political Anatomy of 
Ireland, 1672, Petty’s calculations gave a figure of 5:5 per house.’ In the 
Treatise of Ireland, 1687, he assumed a slight change—that single-chimney 
houses had an average of five residents and those with more than one 
chimney, six.2 Two estimates in the 1730’s suggest that there may have 
been some decline in crowding in the half-century after Petty: Dobbs, as 
the result of surveys in Antrim, used a figure of 4°36 for the country,’ and 
the anonymous author of the Abstract of the Number of Protestant and Popish 
Families in Ireland assumed that there were five. The only subsequent 
figure available until the quickened interest in Irish population problems in 
the closing decades of the century is that in Price’s Observations on the Rever- 
sionary Payments. Price made, very briefly, an estimate of the population of 
Ireland for 1767 on the assumption that there were 4:5 persons per house, 
but he gave no explanation of how he arrived at this figure.° 

Only the most tentative conclusions on the trend in the size of the 
average household during a century can be drawn from this flimsy evidence. 
Petty, as supervisor of the Survey of Ireland, was admirably placed for 
investigating the social condition of Ireland, and the average number of 
persons per household was, perhaps, a matter on which he was likely to be 
more accurately informed than on the total number of houses in the 
country. His figure of 5-5 is not inherently improbable, and, failiug other 
evidence, we may, perhaps, accept it as as close an approximation to the 
truth as we are likely to get. It would be rash, however, to take too seriously 
Price’s figure for 1767, suggesting, as it would, that between 1767 and 1788 
the average number of persons living in a house increased by 22 %, even 
if we were to take the most drastic downward scaling of Bushe’s figure that 
seems probable. Perhaps, though, Price’s figure may be used to lend some 
support to the hypothesis that there was not a gradual increase in the size 
of the household from Petty’s time to 1821, but that before the increase 
began there had been a contrary trend. Both Dobbs and the Abstract make 
it doubtful if Petty’s figure was maintained until the thirties. We may, 
perhaps, assume, though with no certainty, that in the thirties a low level 
of between 5-0 and 5°25 persons per house was reached. Such an assump- 
tion would make allowance for the probability that the surveys in Antrim, 
upon which Dobbs’ figure was based, did not include any considerable 
urban area, and that both his figure and that in the Abstract suffered, as 
was the tendency with private inquiries, from the householder’s reluctance 
to give a full return. 

Table IV shows population estimates for each year for which hearth- 
money returns are available based upon two assumptions; first, that the 


' Wm. Petty, Political Anatomy of Ireland (1672), ed. C. H. Hull (Cambridge, 
1899), Pp. 141. 

: Wm. Petty, Treatise of Ireland (1687), ed. C. H. Hull (Cambridge, 1899), 
p- 610. 


: ° Arthur Dobbs, Essay on the Trade and Improvement of Ireland (Dublin, 1729-31), 
area 7: 


* (Dublin, 1736). >, Price sopacit. 11,259. 
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hearth-money figures were defective by 50 % up to 1785, that this defi- 
ciency dropped to 25 % in 1788 and was 20 % in 1790 and 1791; and 
secondly, that the average number of persons to a household fell steadily 
from 5:5 in 1672 to 5-2 in the mid-1730’s, and thereafter rose to 5°65 by 
Bushe’s time. The indications are that the error in these figures, which 
may well be substantial, is one of deficiency: they are based on conservative 
estimates both of the omissions from the hearth-money returns and of the 
average number in a household. None the less these figures are, in almost 
every case, considerably in excess of the traditional estimates shown in 
Table I. In addition, with even less confidence than the other estimates 
are advanced, Table IV gives a revision of Petty’s estimate for 1687. His 


Table IV. Revised Estimates of the Population of Ireland 


Modified estimate 


of number of Persons per Population 
houses house estimate ‘Traditional estimates 
1687 — 5—6* 2,167,000 1,300,000 
1712 524,773 5:3. 2,791,000 23099094 
1718 542,262 53 2,894,000 2,169,048 
1725 5793343 5°25 3,042,000 1,669,644-2,317,374 
1726 577,276 5:25 3,031,000 2,309,106 
1732 580,353 “2 3,018,000 2,000,000 
1754 593,158 5°38 3,191,000 2,372,034 
1767 636,069 5°47 3,480,000 255445276 
1772 644,638 5°56 32584,000 i 
1777 672,639 5°56 3,740,000 2,690,556 
1781 716,403 5°65 4,048,000 2, 500,000—2,750,000 
1785 711,355 5°65 4,019,000 2,845,952 
1788 7795855 5°65 4,389,000 3,900,000— 
above 4,040,000 
1790 812,513 5°65 4,591,000 317595344 
1791 841,322 5°65 4,753,000 3,850,000 
Census figures: 

1821 1,142,000 5:95 6,802,000 
1831 1,250,000 6-2 7,767,000 
1841 1,329,000 59 8,175,000 


* Five in single-hearth houses; six in larger houses. 


figure of 1,300,000 is very insecurely based. The proceeds of the hearth- 
money, he said, were £30,000. With each hearth taxed at 25. this meant 
300,000 hearths. ‘By a good estimate from the hearth books’, he assumed. 
there were 20,000 houses with more than one hearth, and that they 
averaged three apiece. Deducting these hearths from the total left 240,000 
single-hearth houses. On the assumption that each house with more than 
one chimney had an average of six occupants, and that each ‘cabineer 

family averaged five, Petty reached his figure of 1, 300,000.! Its acceptance 
would involve an entirely unwarranted faith in the efficiency of the seven- 
teenth-century fiscal administration—the estimate made no allowance at 
all for hearths on which no tax was paid either because of the evasion of 


1 Treatise of Ireland (1687), op. cit. p. 610. 
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their owners or because of the laziness or dishonesty of the collectors. 
Neither did it take into account persons exempted from the tax or persons 
living in houses with no hearths. The 50 % deficiency which we have 
assumed to be present in the hearth-money returns from 1712 to 1785 
must account for only a part of the shortcomings of Petty’s figure. If we 
accept his estimate of the number of people per house the population 
estimate should be increased by substantially more than 50 % to approach 
accuracy. The figure of 2,167,000 given in Table IV was arrived at by 
assuming that the number of households as given by Petty was deficient 
by two-thirds. 

Has the centre of interest in discussion of the growth of the population 
of Ireland legitimately been the ‘phenomenal pace’ of the expansion 
towards the close of the eighteenth century? Such revision of the tradi- 
tional estimates as has seemed necessary allows still for substantial growth, 
but we should reckon, it seems, not, as Mr Griffith supposed, with an 
increase of 172 %.in the sixty years before 1841, but with increase that 
can scarcely have exceeded, and may well have been less than, 100 %. 
This more modest expansion, from four to eight millions in sixty years, 
robs Ireland of some of the uniqueness of her demographic history. In 
amount, though hardly in cause, the expansion of population in Ireland 
is brought into line with the contemporary growth of the population of 
England and Wales—if, indeed, and it may well be a wild assumption, 
the traditional English figures are not as deficient as some of their 
Irish counterparts. Not only does the quickening in the rate of increase 
of the population of Ireland seem to be much more restrained than would 
appear from the traditional figures, but so also, in all probability, was 
the increase in the previous century. From Petty’s uncorrected estimate 
for 1687 until Young’s estimate for 1779 there appeared to be an increase 
of 130 %. With the figures suggested in this paper (and it should be 
emphasized that all, and especially those for the century before 1780, 
may remain seriously inaccurate) the rate of increase is brought down to 
80 %. What remains remarkable is the acceleration in the growth of 
population commencing in the 1770's: by the revised estimates a ten- 
yearly increase of some 9 % before 1780 is succeeded by a ten-yearly 
increase between 1780 and 1821 of about 17 %. Still we are left with 
the problem that was so widely interesting to contemporaries: what 
caused the upward leap in the rate of growth? Was it that people were 
living longer, or because more were being born? Was it because of a 
‘gap in the famines’ or because people were marrying earlier? Did move- 
ments in the balance of tillage and pasture, or of large or small holdings, 
have any relevance to the question? Did the unique importance of the 
potato in the diet of the Irishman or the cheapness with which his house 
could be built materially affect the situation? Did Grattan’s Parliament 
bring a new political and economic climate favourable to population expan- 
sion? ‘These, and related questions, must remain for future consideration. 


London School of Economics 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


Pent ORTEAVROVSKY:S SRUDY OF 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MANOR 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


a series of studies of English manorial history. Articles dealing with 

Abbot’s or Queen’s Wymondham (Norfolk), East Dereham (Norfolk) and 
East Hendred (Berkshire) were published in Russian before the revolution.! 
Savine left material for further studies, covering the manors of Brampton 
(Huntingdonshire), Barton upon Humber and Barrow on Humber (Lincoln- 
shire). “You cannot generalize about England on the basis of a dozen manors’, 
Savine wisely said; but he hoped by the careful collection of local detail to be 
able to throw light especially on manorial development in the seventeenth 
century— ‘the darkest century in the history of the English countryside’, 
as he called it. The present memorandum is a summary of an article by 


Bie his death in 1924 the great Russian historian A. N. Savine projected 


1565 List of 1580 List of 
Copyholders copyholders copyholders 1633 Survey 
51copyholders. No 46copyholders. No 55 copyholders. No figures 
figures for free- figures for free- for freehold, 7 lease- 
hold and no men- holdandnomen- __ holders. Old rent 
tion of leasehold tion of leasehold =a figs, TG, Ooh, Or 
Total copyholdrent ‘Totalcopyholdrent which £55. 2s. 4d. 
= £51. 45. 6d. =£144. 45. 10d. =copyhold. Improved 
(‘improved’) rent =£503. 35. 
1 holding 
50-100 acres* 86-1 % of land 79°5 % of land 83:0 % of land 
63°5 % of rent 56-3 % of rent 71°2 % of old rent 
68-2 % of ‘improved rent’ 
2 holding 
25-50 acres 11°9 % of land 16-0 % of land 11°8 % of land 
11°5 % of rent 14°6 % of rent 10:2 % of old rent 
12‘1 % of ‘improved rent’ 
3 holding 
3-25 acres 1°3 % of land 3:6 % of land 25 % of land 
1-9 % of rent 6-9 % of rent 3°4.% of old rent 
5:0 % of ‘improved rent’ 
4 holding 
Less than 3 0-7 % of land 0:9 % of land 2-7 %, of land 
acres 23:1 % of rent 22-2 % of rent 152 % of old rent 


14°7 % of ‘improved rent’ 
* The bovate is taken as equivalent to 20 acres. 


1 ‘History of an English Manor’ in Essays in honour of M. K. Lyubavsky, 1915; ‘History of 
two Manors’ in Journal of the Ministry of Education, 1916. 
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1649 Parliamentary 
Copyholders survey 1676 Rental 1690 Rental 

46 copyholders, 37 free- 71 copyholders, 42 free- 86 freeholders and 
holders, 10 leaseholders holders, 8 leaseholders copyholders. Rent 

Total rent Total rent=about £120, _ paid by freeholders 
SUL TGY Oly TIC ON of which £49. 15s. 53d. and copyholders 
which £48. 16s. 44d. =copyhold, about £10 =£55. 145. 7}. 
=copyhold, £7. 18s. 63d. = freehold, and 
= freehold, and £60. 15. 74d.=leasehold 
£116. 15s.= leasehold 

1 holding 


87:2 % of land 
66:0 % of old rent 
65°5 % of ‘improved rent’ 


No comparable 
figures 


50-100 acres* No comparable figures 


2 holding 


10°3 % of land 
8-9 % of old rent 
7:4 % of ‘improved rent’ 


25-50 acres No comparable figures No comparable 


figures 


3 holding 
3-25 acres 1-6 % of land No comparable figures No comparable 
2°8% of old rent figures 
3:7 % of ‘improved rent’ 
4 holding 
Less than 3 0:9 % of land No comparable figures No comparable 
acres 22:3 % of old rent figures 


23°4.% of ‘improved rent’ 


* The bovate is taken as equivalent to 20 acres. 


Professor V. M. Lavrovsky based on notes made by Savine in 1923.! It deals 
with the crown manor of Barrow on Humber between 1563 and 1803. 
Professor Lavrovsky’s article is based on lists of copyholders taken from the 
court roll for the years 1565 and 1580; a survey made in 1633 for Henrietta 
Maria, to whom the manor had been assigned as part of her jointure; the 
parliamentary survey of 1649; a rental of 1676; less full rentals of 1686 and 1690; 
and the enclosure award of 1803. Professor Lavrovsky has drawn from these 
sources figures about the proportion of copyholds held and the rent paid by 
various social groups. These figures are summarized in the tables on pp. 125, 126. 
It is difficult to be quite sure what these percentages mean without the abso- 
lute figures. Leasehold is excluded. It was first mentioned in 1633, and pre- 
sumably comprises land newly brought under cultivation, over and above the 
original copyhold. But Professor Lavrovsky draws attention to the fact that in 
1565 98 % of the copyhold land was held by copyholders cultivating 25 acres and 
over, only 2% being held by the much greater number of copyholders in his 
third and fourth categories, holding less than 25 acres apiece; and that this 
proportion slowly changes to the advantage of the smaller copyholder until 1633 
when the respective percentages are 94°8 and 5-2. But in the survey of 1649 fond 
held by the first and second categories has again risen to 97°5 %, the smaller 
copyholders now holding only 2:5 %. The temporary relative improvement in 
their position has not been maintained. Professor Lavrovsky also points out that 
in all the sources copyholders in categories (1) and (2) pay a considerably smaller 
proportion of the rent than would have been expected from the amount of land 


' Published in Russian in the Bulletin of the Academ Sci istori i i 
Onc eee wy of Sciences, Historical and Philosophical 
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they hold; and that categories (3) and (4) pay proportionately more. Again the 
disparity is least marked in 1633. (The disproportion is no doubt partially 
accounted for by the fact that the rent covers house or cottage as well as land.) 

Professor Lavrovsky has also made a social analysis of the names given in the 
lists and surveys; and here his conclusions are interesting if not altogether un- 
expected. In the list of copyholders of 1565 there is one gentleman who holds a 
cottage at a rent of 4s., and one clergyman holding 54 acres; otherwise all the 
copyholders are ‘landowners of peasant type’, a description which Professor 
Lavrovsky uses to cover all those who are not distinguished in the documents by 
any social appellation such as gentleman, esquire, merchant, clergyman, etc. 
In 1580 there are two gentlemen holding respectively 100 and 30 acres of copy- 
hold. In 1633 there are again two gentlemen among the list of copyholders, 
although only one surname is repeated from 1580. John Broxholme, Esq., whose 
father (?) held go acres of copyhold in 1580, now holds only 3 acres of copyhold, 
but has acquired 100 acres of leasehold. Among the seven leaseholders there is 
another gentleman renting 35 acres, who has the same surname (Sandwich) as, 
and is presumably the descendant of, one of the ‘copyholders of peasant type’ 
who appeared in the 1580 list: he still retains the family copyhold in addition to 
the land which he leases. But by far the largest leaseholder is Roger Manners, 
not described as a gentleman, who rents Westcote Farm, 454 acres, for an ‘old 
rent’ of £43. 25. 4d., improvable to £185. 13s. 4d. In 1649 there are six gentle- 
men holding by freehold, copyhold or lease; they include a Broxholme and a 
Sandwich, but the other four names are new to the manor. In 1676 there are 
seven gentlemen, including a Broxholme and three other names which occurred 
in 1649, but no Sandwich. Finally in 1803 there are eleven gentlemen. 

But these figures do not tell the whole story. It appears from Professor 
Lavrovsky’s statistics that in 1565 the parson and the gentleman between them 
held 5 % of the copyhold land, the remaining 95 % belonging to ‘copyholders of 
peasant type’: in 1580 the proportions are 11-5 and 88-5 %; in 1633 gentlemen 
occupy 15 % of the combined copyhold and leasehold. But by 1803 the gentry 
and the parson between them are awarded 54:2 %, of the manorial land, New 
College, Oxford, and a merchant another 6-2 %, leaving less than 40 % for the 
humbler tenants, who had lost 371 acres of copyhold to gentlemen between 1649 
and 1803. In the latter year “copyholders of peasant type’ held only 741 acres 
of a total of 4632 acres, i.e. they held only 16 % of all the manorial land. 

Professor Lavrovsky also gives interesting facts to show that although the 
number of copyholders remained pretty stable throughout the period, the 
individual families occupying those copyholds varied very greatly. Of 51 copy- 
holders listed in 1565 only 11 surnames reappear in 1580: 35 new names come 
into the list in those 15 years. Bearers of the same 1 I surnames are still there in 
1633, together with 22 whose names first appear in 1580; and there are 20 
newcomers. In 1649 there are still 10 names which go back to 1565, and another 
15 dating from 1580; but only two of the newcomers of 1633 survive, and there 
are 24 surnames which have not previously occurred in the manor. In 1690 
eight of the original surnames of 1565 reappear, together with 12 dating from 
1580, one from 1633, and only six from 1649: there are 23 newcomers. Finally 
in 1803 there are still three names which go back to 1565, three more to 1580, 
none to 1633, one to 1649, four to 1690: in this year there are 66 new surnames 
in the list, as against a mere 11 which can be traced back for 113 years or more. 

Thus throughout the period 1565-1803 the population tended to change with 
marked rapidity, and few of the newcomers seem to have settled down. There 
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seems to have been a crisis of some sort between 1565 and 1580, on which the 
court rolls possibly throw some light. 

An entry for 1563 shows that in the three preceding years the Queen had 
spent £456. 6s. 7d. on the construction of jetties or piers, and in 1563 she agreed 
to expend another £200 to complete the work, on condition that the tenants 
would pay an annual sum for their maintenance. In 1580 these ‘waterworks’ 
were reported as having fallen into disrepair, £300 being needed to ensure the 
protection of the manor against floods. In the same year the tenants were 
complaining of the difficulties raised when copyholds fell in for renewal, and 
they refused to pay the sums agreed in 1563 for the maintenance of the ‘water- 
works’ until the succession to copyholds had been made certain. This looks as 
though the royal stewards were trying to raise rents or increase fines when copy- 
holds fell in; and this could help to explain the disappearance of so many 
families in the 15 years since 1565. The resistance which the copyholders appear 
to have put up would also no doubt help to account for the relative improvement 
in the position of the smaller copyholders by 1633, and for the introduction of 
leasehold between 1580 and 1633. It will be noted that the ‘improved’ copyhold 
rent of 1580 (£144. 45. 10d.—a ‘dream rent’ Savine called it) was nearly three 
times the rent of 1565 (£51. 45. 6d.). Clearly efforts were being made to push 
rents up; and although the survey of 1633 shows that the dream had not been 
realized, still the ‘old rent’ of that year amounted to £112. 145. gd., of which 
£55. 25. 4d. came from copyhold. The introduction of leasing—presumably of 
enclosed waste—had succeeded in doubling the revenue from the manor in 
53 years. The object of the survey of 1633 was no doubt to see how this happy 
process could be continued, and the surveyors in this year dreamed wildly of a 
total ‘improved’ rent of £593. 3s., of which £272. 75. 6d. was to come from 
leasehold. These extravagant hopes had not been realized by 1649, but there was 
a 50 % increase in rents in 16 years: in the parliamentary survey the total rental 
is given as £173. gs. t1d., of which £116. 15s. came from leasehold and 
£56. 14s. 11d. from freehold and copyhold. By 1676 this figure had dropped to 
about £120, still an advance on the 1633 figure. The fall was due almost 
entirely to the fact that the largest farm, Westcote Farm, which had been leased 
in 1649 at £105 (amprovable to £163) now brought in only £43. 2s. 74d., 
which is almost identical with the ‘old rent’ of 1633 (£43. 25. 4d., improvable 
to £185. 13s. 4d.). Thus in 1676 leasehold accounted for only about half the 
revenue of the manor, instead of the two-thirds to which it had been raised in 
1649. 

It is noteworthy that lessees succeed one another almost as rapidly as copy- 
holders. ‘Thus Westcote Farm, which Roger Manners leased for 40 years in 1607, 
and still held in 1633, was leased to James Hardy in 1649, who sublet it to 
Th. Heme and Lady Fowkes. In 1676 the farm was leased by Edm. Lambe, Esq., 
although a John Hardy appears as a smaller lessee. 

Thus there was great instability of tenure in the manor throughout the period, 
and a crisis between 1565 and 1580. Between 1649 and 1803 smaller copyholders 
lost a great deal of land to gentlemen and other big lessees. It is probable that 
many of the smaller copyholders were simply evicted in this process: this would 
help to explain the fact that of the 51 surnames which we find in the manor in 
1649 only seven reappear a century and a half later. What is more surprising is 
that 66 entirely new names enter the manor between 1690 and 1803. With such 
clear presumptive evidence of eviction and concentration of land in the hands of 
big farmers, it may be that some extraneous factor comes into play here: perhaps 
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Barrow has become a ‘dormitory village’ for Hull, just across the river. Nearly 
85 % of the copyholders (107 out of 126) hold less than 25 acres in 1803, although 
nearly 90 % (112) hold over 3 acres. 

This consideration casts a shadow of doubt over the significance of all these 
figures. Barrow was hardly a typical manor. It was on the coast, with many of 
its population no doubt engaged in fishing; and it was within four miles of the 
great city of Hull. So the extreme instability of its population, and the influx 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of large numbers of small copy- 
holders, may be in part due to causes extraneous to the manor. Nevertheless, 
certain facts clearly emerge. 

The main conclusion is one to which Professor Lavrovsky had already drawn 
attention in his work on Parliamentary enclosure of the common fields in England at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries (reviewed in vol. xm 
of this Review): that even in a manor not enclosed until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, a great deal of social stratification was able to take place. 
The manorial structure offered little protection for the small man, as the copy- 
holders were already complaining in 1580. Most of the land had passed into 
the hands of fairly big peasant copyholders even by 1565. And although the 
smaller copyholders were able to maintain and even slightly improve their 
position in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the process of 
concentration was enormously accelerated in the seventeenth century with the 
introduction of leasehold. Even in the sixteenth century the gentry were, in 
Savine’s expressive phrase, ‘stooping to conquer’ by taking up copyholds. In the 
seventeenth century their land hunger (and possibly technical improvements) 
drove them to lease land presumably hitherto unoccupied. By 1649 nearly as 
much land is being leased (8364 acres) as is held by copyholders (1112 acres). 
In the eighteenth century this process developed rapidly until the peasant copy- 
holders, who in 1565 occupied the bulk of the land of the manor, in 1803 held 
only 16 % of it. The enclosure award brought a further hardship in that 690 
acres (15:4 % of the total area of the manor) were allotted as commutation to the 
owners of impropriated tithes. But clearly enclosure of the open fields was not at 
all necessary for the concentration of land in the hands of a few big farmers. 
The award of 1803 was merely the final step in a process which had been moving 
steadily in one direction for two and a half centuries. 


Balliol College, Oxford 


COMMISSIONERS OF ENCLOSURE 


By M. W. BERESFORD 


His essay is concerned with those men who were given by Statute an all- 
but-absolute authority to enclose and redistribute common and open fields 
between about 1745 and the General Act of 1845. It deals with Com- 
missioners as professional men tackling problems which were novel in the first 
generation, and only slowly evolving standards of procedure. Criticism of the 
partiality (as apart from the cost) of a Commission was rare, so that the questions 
of proper or improper motive which surround the discussion of many enclosure 
problems will not arise here. The materials for this investigation are the minutes, 
accounts, letters and working papers of Commissioners in several Midland 
counties,! and a study of the Commissioners named in all the Acts for Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire. The private diary of one Commissioner ? 
and the personal account book of another have survived to yield details of work 
before and after the meetings recorded in the Minutes. The scarcity of these 
minutes has been frequently commented upon.+ 
The earliest Commissions (1730-60) were very large, and often local, giving 
something of the appearance of a grand jury of umpires seeing fair treatment of 
their fellow landowners. When the pace of enclosure quickened, and anxious 
eyes were cast on the expense of a Commission, a smaller appointment became 
the rule and the paid professional Commissioner appeared. If landowners could 
have agreed, an Act and a Commission would have been superfluous. The 
multiplicity of Acts may be read not only as evidence of dissension on the issue 
of enclosure® among the gentry who flew to Parliament as an arbiter, but perhaps 
as showing that many who agreed that enclosure was necessary could not agree 
on the details of property redistribution. A Comnimissioner disinterested in the 
lands to be enclosed, but trusted by the owners who had nominated him, might 
produce an Award about which there might be individual complaints, but which 
could be accepted as being at the worst equally unfair to everyone. 
A Commissioner described his powers in 1766 in these terms: 


A Commissioner is appointed by Act of Parliament for dividing and allotting 
common fields and is directed to do it according to the respective interests of 
proprietors. . .without undue preference to any, but paying regard to situation, 


' Cambridgeshire: in University Library, Cambridge, Class ADD 6013-88 and 6955-6; 
Class DOC 624 et seq. A complete list of these parishes (45 out of the 115 statutory enclosures in 
the county) is given in Trans. Cambs. Antiq. Soc. xi, 78. 

Bedfordshire: County Records, Shire Hall, Bedford. 

Leicestershire: Muniment Room, The Museum, Leicester. 

Yorkshire: Sheffield City Library. 

Northamptonshire: Northampton Borough Library. 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire: Birmingham Reference Library. 

Warwickshire: Birmingham Reference Library; County Records, Shire Hall, Warwick; 
Birthplace Library, Stratford on Avon. 

Buckinghamshire: Drayton Parslow Minutes summarized in Records of Buckinghamshire, x1, 256. 
Buckingham, 1926. 

Sheffield, WC/2219. 

Warwick, HR/5. 

A list is given in E.H.R. Lyi, 250-63 by W. E. Tate, but is incomplete. 

As Paul Mantoux argues, The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century, 1928, p. 170. 
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quality and convenience. The method of ascertainment is left to the major part 
of the Commission...and this without any fetter or check upon them beside 
their own honour confidence (and late indeed) awed by the solemnity of an oath. 
This is perhaps one of the greatest trusts ever reposed in one set of men; and 
merits all the return of caution attention and integrity which can result from an 
honest impartial and ingenuous mind.! 


The author, the Rev. William Homer of Birdingbury, was a_ prolific 
pamphleteer and himself known to have been Commissioner in all the Midland 
counties. His name appears in Acts for at least twenty enclosures in surrounding 
counties alone, and the tone of these words from his preface is exactly that of a 
man self-consciously surveying the importance of his new profession, anxious to 
ne its Ee high and to offer guidance to others who would succeed to these 

uties: 


In this age abounding with Inclosures it cannot be an uninteresting subject to 
canvass the Principles upon which the determination of Commissioners are 
usually founded. This is now a Science, which in its infancy was confessedly 
understood very imperfectly. What is here offered is drawn upon a Plan. 


And again:3 


_ It is the principal design of the writer of this Essay to establish all determina- 
tions about Property as much as possible upon certain and invariable Principles. 


Eighty years later, the 1844 Commons Committee on Inclosures printed its 
evidence covering some seven thousand questions to witnesses. Except for 
minor criticisms of certain Commissioners, there is no evidence of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the work of the Commissioners. 

A contemporary account of the enclosure of Charnwood Forest (c. 1840) puts 
the position fairly:° 

They executed their very onerous duties with fairness and fidelity although it 
must not be concealed that a considerable degree of dissatisfaction prevailed at 
the unparalleled expenditure. A leaning in favour of the principal proprietors 
has also been imputed to the Commissioners. ..chiefly in their endeavours to 
accommodate the Lords by fixing their allotments as near as possible to their 
respective parks. The reader may satisfy himself as to the general impartiality of 
the Commissioners by studying the list of claims with reasons for their rejection. 
The claims of the most influential persons were disallowed: while those possessed 
of no influence whatever were admitted. 


Homer speaks of an age ‘abounding with Inclosures’, and the world must have 
seemed like this to a busy Commissioner. It will emphasize the professional 
pride which we have seen in Homer if we examine the number of enclosures 
which a Commissioner might undertake. 

In 1844, when the main flood of enclosure was almost spent, the Select 
Committee of the Commons on Inclosure heard witnesses who had been engaged 
in Commissions. One from Lincolnshire had been fourteen times Commissioner,® 
another, Commissioner, Agent or Solicitor in twenty parishes,’ and George 


1 William Homer, An Essay on the Nature and Method [of] the Inclosure of Common Fields, p. 61. 
Oxford, 1766. This is the author called ‘Horner’ by E. C. K. Gonner, Common Land and Inclosure, 


1912. 
2 MlopGl, 0%. ihe ESlibicl oa) 
4 Parliamentary Papers (hereafter called P.P.) 1844, v, Q 3005/6. 
5 T. R. Potter, Charnwood Forest, 1842, p. 30. CRP Pa OAAN ON 32 02 


7 House of Commons Committee Reports, 1800, 1X, 227. 
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Maxwell told an earlier Committee that from 1773 to 1800 he had been over a 
hundred times a Commissioner.! Christopher Pemberton was Clerk to 45 
Cambridgeshire enclosures and his firm’s collection of Minutes 1s now in the 
University Library. 
That these are not boasting or spectacular exceptions to a more moderate rule 
is shown by the following table: 
Table 1 


328 Commissioners in 400 Warwickshire, Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire Enclosures? 


194, acted in 1 enclosure 49 acted in 2 enclosures 
22 Ss 3 enclosures 12 0 4 55 
13 99 5) 29 8 33 6 29 

3. 7 > 3» 8 3 
I 23 9 39 4 > 10 39 
2 29 12 be) 3 23 13 9 
I > 14 9 I I) WS 3° 
2 )) 16 99 I be) W) 7:2) 
2 6 18 50 I ; 20 ‘ 
I 2) 21 > I > 22 “JJ 
I 29 23 > 2 3 29 ” 
I 23 32 ie] 


966 Commissioners are named in 400 Acts: an average of over two Commis- 
sioners per enclosure. Somewhat similar results could be shown by the tabula- 
tion of the 80 Cambridgeshire Commissioners named in 36 Cambridgeshire 
Enclosures. 

Many of these Commissioners are to be found working in other parishes. John 
Chamberlain was twelve times Commissioner in Warws, Worcs, and Staffs, 
eighteen times in Oxon,? and at least once in Bucks.* It was only natural for a 
landowner looking for a suitable Commissioner to think of those already 
experienced. The same is true of surveyors, many of whom appear in minute 
book after minute book. In some cases Commissioners seem to have worked in 
groups, undertaking as a team ® (although of course engaged as individuals) work 
in many parishes. We have families like the Nockolds, three generations of whom 
were Commissioners; or the Bloodworths of Kimbolton; or such indications of 
continuity as those seen in the Chesterton (Cambs) papers in 1838 where the 
MSS. pencil notes ® make it clear that they were used as a basis for the proceedings 
mutatis mutandis in the Willingham enclosure of 1846, just as Stow-cum-Quy/? was 
utilized for Cottenham in 1842. 

The Commissioner was usually named in the Act, but the choice lay, not with 
the Parliamentary Committees who examined the Bill, but with the landowners 
concerned, This arrangement was given implicit statutory recognition in such a 
clause as that in the Bottisham (Cambs) Act (1801) which names three persons 
as Commissioners, and then continues that, if any die, the three principal 
proprietors are to make the reappointment. At Abberley (1814), if the Commis- 
sioner dies the majority in value of the proprietors are to choose a Commissioner. 

' House of Commons Committee Reports, p. 223. 

* From the collection of Acts at Birmingham, 17240. 

° Ex inf. W. E. Tate, unpublished thesis. * Buckinghamshire, op. cit. 

* In Cambridgeshire Hare and Maxwell worked together on three enclosures; Truslove and 


Custance on eight; Wedge and Custance on five; Thorpe and Custance on three. 
§ Cambridge, ADD 6028. 7 Thid. 6032. 
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At Abbots Morton (1770) the surviving Commissioners are to replace a dead 
member. At Kingswinford (Staffs) four Commissioners are named, and these 
four are to choose a fifth themselves.! It was common enough for the proprietor 
of great importance to regard it as his right to nominate a Commissioner: thus 
the Hathersage Bill states that if the Commissioner John Dowland dies, his 
successor shall be nominated by the Duke of Devonshire;? on 19 January 1824 
this provision fell to be carried out.3 On the other hand, we know from the case 
of Barton* (where some proprietors unsuccessfully tried to have Nockolds as 
Commissioner) that meetings would reject some suggested Commissioner. 

The extant MSS. notes of evidence given to a Parliamentary Committee on 
the Barton (Cambs) Bill show an agent of one of the parties concerned describing 
the proprietors’ meeting earlier in 1839. It is a great loss that so little other 
verbatim reporting of evidence before Lords’ or Commons’ Committees has 
survived. This note was found among the Pemberton papers.® 


Mr Adcock called and examined 6th June 1839. He is agent for the In- 
corporated Society of the Governors of the Sons of the Clergy. He was present 
at a tithe and enclosure meeting of the proprietors of Barton in Cambridge in 
February. He had no official instructions, but there stated that he thought the 
Governors would oppose the project, if it ignored their claims. This later proved 
to be true. Mr Jackson was appointed Commissioner by the Lords of the Manor, 
Mr Utton the other. He was not called to another meeting. He did not make 
any formal objection to the appointments, or vote for or against the Commis- 
sioners. At the meeting there were the Lords of the Manor and some proprietors 
who said very little. There was very little discussion except over the size of the 
assignments to the Lords, 1.e. 1/20th or 1/16th or 1/25th. Mr Pemberton con- 
ducted most of the business. There was some discussion of the amount to be paid 
to the Commissioners and Surveyor. 


Professional Commissioners were consulted before Bills went to the Commons, 
and this tended to give uniformity to the many Private Acts which preceded the 
General Acts of 1801 and 1845. From the papers of the Yorkshire Commis- 
sioner, Fairbank, we know that he was consulted by Sir John Sinclair, President 
of the Board of Agriculture, who was vainly attempting in 1796 to obtain the 
third reading of a General Bill.’ 

Proprietors’ consultation of Fairbank included an examination of the draft,® 
dining out and spending an evening with some of the promoters? and being 
present at the meetings of proprietors called to discuss the promotion of the Bill.!° 
It is clear that a great deal of contentious matter was eliminated and the major 
proprietors’ interests satisfied before the Bill went to Westminster. 

The Duke of Kingston wrote to the attorney of one proprietor in 1786:"! 

The Duke and several owners desire you will please meet them. . .in order to 
consult proper measures for the bringing in a Bill in the next session for inclosing 
the open field and Commons. 


1 Birmingham, 529363. 2 Sheffield, Fairbank MB/237, i. 

3 The implicit right of the great proprietors to reappoint their nominees is shown every time a 
death occurs while a Commission is in progress. Cf. Cambridge, ADD 6053, f. 48. 

4 Ibid. DOC 622, f. 56. 

5 The accounts in W. E. Tate, art. cit. and in his Parliamentary Land Enclosures, Nottingham, 
1935, show how useful and at the same time how limited is the information of the Lords’ and 
Commons’ Journals. No Committee minutes have survived in the Lords’ or Commons’ MSS. 


records and none were printed. 


5 Cambridge, ADD 6022. 7 Sheffield, WC/2219. 
8 Ibid. sub 23 November 1795. 2 Thid. 28 December 1795. 
10 Tbid. 30 December 1795. 1 Tbid. WC/2240, f. 5. 
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The attorney’s reply is significant:! 


It is unnecessary for Mrs S. to see a draft. She only desires that Mr J. Brettle 
be appointed a Commissioner. 


The correspondence which ensued between the Duke’s steward and Mrs S.’s 
attorney is also significant. It shows how the Commissioners were considered 
as nominees; it moves over to a reminder of the impartiality which the Oath 
enjoined upon the Commission; and it touches upon the vexed point that 
Commissioners cost money :” 


All the proprietors, being aprized of the great expense and delays that would 
consequently arise by having too great a number of Commissioners did agree 
that Mr Oldknow should stand as Commissioner for all the parties, and, to 
prevent an undue preference to be given to any of the parties, Mr Oldknow 
should name two other Commissioners who had no other connection with any 
of the parties: viz. Mr Ayre and Mr Stone. Therefore it makes it impracticable 
for Mrs S. to propose any alteration. ..and were it not so that, if Mrs S. names 
her Commissioner, no doubt but the Duke, Mr Broughton, Mr Edge, Mr Salt- 
marsh, the Vicar and several others would expect to do the same, so that... 
instead of three Commissioners we should have a dozen? You know too that 
you told Mr Shering that if the Vicar named a Commissioner you would do so 
too, but that if he gave up that point you would do likewise. Are not the three 
Commissioners persons of Honour, Worth and Probity and are not they obliged 
by the intended oath to make the allotments to the proprietors without favour? 


At another meeting of Yorkshire proprietors the draft Bill is approved with the 
addition,° ‘that the greatest economy in expenses are to be observed, as otherwise 
the expenses of the enclosure are likely to be greater than the advantages’, and 
many other proprietors expressed publicly and privately their anxiety to recon- 
cile adequate representation of interests with decent economy in number (and 
costs) of Commissioners. Sir John Beckett spoke of ‘ that necessity of representing 
all interests—which drives you to three Commissioners’ in his evidence to the 
1844 Commons Committee.* 

Sometimes, a witness told the same Committee,> a Commissioner would be 
chosen from a distance if local feeling was running high. The distance added to 
the expenses, since three guineas a day was paid for travelling expenses. The 
letter inviting him to be Commissioner came, said this witness, as a complete 
surprise: it was from Radnor and he was in Bedford. 

An unsuccessful petition meant that the petitioning landowners would have 
to bear the cost of the application: some idea of this cost is given by the solicitor’s 
bill® for obtaining the Badsey (Worcs) Act. Even excluding £225 legal fees, 
expenses totalled £562 between September 1811 and May 1812. Another £58 
went in travelling expenses to meetings of proprietors to obtain their signature of 
consent, and to London to watch over the Bill in the House. Pemberton’s bill 
for Long Stow’ totalled £225, including an amount for ‘attendances on the 
members for the County of Cambridge while the Bill was before the Commons 
and on Earl Hardwick while it was before the Lords. ..5 guineas’ with a note 
signed by Pemberton: ‘many attendances not charged for.’ 

Pemberton’s Bills for soliciting twenty-five enclosures totalled £6215—an 
average of £248. A Board of Agriculture estimate put the solicitor’s cost for an 


; Pete f. 5. 2 Ibid, 
id. 2251, f. 29. ‘PP 72 
° Ibid. Q 3697. 1844, v, Q 3631. 


§ Birmingh : 
7 Cambridge, DOC 645, ff. iv and v. gham, 377180 
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average bill at £497,! but this probably included the usual £200 or more for 
Parliamentary fees. 

The impartiality of Commissioners in their task of reallocation and assessment 
was essential. The oath inserted in the Acts after 1760 was an attempt to ensure 
this. There were other attempts to exclude Commissioners with direct interest 
in the parish. A resolution of the Commons’ ‘Committee to consider Persons to 
be appointed Commissioner’ ran :2 


_ Resolved: there be inserted an oath that the Commissioner is not to be 

interested in lands so intended to be enclosed or to be steward, bailiff or agent of 

any person so intending. 

: Srahens that the words ‘and has not been steward for the last three years’ 
e added. 


This was not always observed: the obituary of the first Commissioner for the 
enclosure of Erdington and Witton? described him as: ‘Steward of Heneas 
Legge, of Aston Hall, lord of the Manor of Erdington and Witton.’4 

We have seen that the expense of a Commission loomed large in the pro- 
prietors’ eyes, for that sum would be found by an assessed rate on their property. 
What were those expenses? 

There was the cost of promotion, whether successful or unsuccessful. There 
were the fees of the officers—clerk, surveyor—and the cost of the fencing, 
hedging and ditching consequent upon the new lay-out of the fields. And there 
was the Commission’s fee. ‘There were usually three Commissioners with a fee 
of three guineas a day each’, reports a witness before the Commons’ Committee 
of 1844.5 In 1800, Maxwell, an experienced Commissioner, said that two 
sufficed.® John Iveson, another witness’ in 1844, was one of six Commissioners 
for Charnwood, and often all were present. We have seen that the average num- 
ber of Commissioners for the 450 enclosures which have been examined was just 
over two.® 

The Commissioners’ fees were sometimes mentioned in the Act, as was the 
two guineas for Hathersage,? but by no means always. The Board of Agriculture 
Reports give £344 as the average cost of a Commissioner. The Stow (Cambs) !° 
Act laid down three guineas a day, but for fifteen meetings the Commissioner 
was actually paid £189.!! 

Homer says that:!? 


Commissioners ought themselves particularly to set examples of moderation 
both in their demands and their expenses, neither to desire to be paid for 
Commission Days upon which they cannot give attendance on the business, nor 
to live, when they do attend, beyond their station, nor to make meetings of this 
kind seasons of jollity for themselves at the expense of the proprietors. 


These strictures are echoed by the House of Commons Committee of 1795:18 
‘many complaints have been made of the remissness with which Commissioners 


1 Quoted by E. C. K. Gonner, op. cit. 

2 House of Commons Committee Reports, 1801, 11, 20. 

3 Birmingham, 326709. 

4 Aris, Birmingham Gazette, 7 December 1801. 5 P.P. 1844, v, O 2342. 
8 House of Commons Committee Reports, 1800, 1X, 233. 

7 P.P. 1844, v, Q 3696. But this was a vast enclosure. 

8 Table 1, p. 132 supra. 

9 Shefheld, Fairbank MB 237. 10 1839. 

Cambridge, ADD 6063. Ojon with, Wey 

13, House of Commons Committee Reports, 1795. 
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proceed and the exorbitant charges which they sometimes make a expenses 
which they occasion.’ Five years later another Committee reported: We Lee 
been able to discover no flagrant instance of misbehaviour of a Commissioner 
and recommended a fee of two guineas a day, exclusive of travelling day, since 
Commissioners come ‘sometimes from considerable distances where their 
avocation has carried them’. 

One witness spoke of coming fifty miles for an enclosure and protested against 
the type of contract wherein Commissioners were paid a fixed lump sum: in this 
case, of two hundred guineas.? His colleague had received the same sum, but 
had travelled only halfa mile! To the Committee of 1844 no witness could relate 
such an agreement within his personal experience,} although it had in fact been 
a recommendation of the Commons Committee of 1801 that.a total sum should 
be named in all Enclosure Acts as a Commissioner’s fee.* 

Even after the General Act there was considerable variety in the fee-clauses, 
which in some Acts did not even appear at all. Concern for economy in fees 
moved some petitioners to insert detailed directions into the Act, as at Alstone- 
field (1834)5 or Colmworth (Beds) where a detailed Time Book has survived, 
giving exact times spent on the journey and in the fields.® 

What were the Commissioners’ expenses? One Commissioner spoke of six 
guineas expenses for a single day; and another that the chief proprietor had 
made an agreement with him before the Bill for one payment only of £200 and 
eleven guineas expenses which proved to be insufficient.? At Aspley Guise, Beds, 
the Commissioners’ inn-charges of 55. 3d. a day were met by the proprietors, 
although the fee was there only 10s. a meeting.® 

The survival of the private accounts of the Commissioner for Bickenhill, 
Warws,° shows that it cost him about ros. a meeting for inn-charges for himself 
and servant. These are not charged in the printed accounts but covered by three 
guineas allowance ‘for each travelling day’. The Commissioner received 183 
times three guineas, in fact: that is, three guineas fee for each of the 68 meetings 
and three guineas for a day’s journey to the enclosure and three guineas for the 
day after the meeting. In many instances the business lasted for more than one 
day, and the Commissioner’s inn at Coleshill was less than five miles from the 
enclosed fields ! 


Table 2 takes three busy Cambridgeshire Commissioners and analyses their 
income and what they did to earn it. 


Table 2 
Commissioner: Dugmore Custance Hare 
Number of meetings 88 [12 years] 443 [22 years] 186 [14 years] 
Total remuneration £1018 £4556 £979 
Average fee per day £12 £10 £5 
Average income per annum £85 £207 £70 


These fees are well above the statutory three guineas and probably include travel 


and subsistence allowances. The total sum was paid to the Commissioners usually 
not in a lump sum, but in instalments. 


House of Commons Committee Reports, 1800, IX, p. 1. 2ibids locs eit, 


1 
Veale, Tse, (O) xo. * House of Commons Committee Reports, 1801, m1, 209. 
> HC reoy, JIN, 305. ° Bedford DD/WG/g. 

” House of Commons Committee Reports, 1800, 1x, 223-7. 

8 


T. Batchelor, General View of... Bedfordshire, 1808, p. 221. ® Warwick, HR/s. 
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Each of the recorded meetings in any set of minutes details the business which 
the Commissioner undertook. Broadly, these vary very little from Cambridge- 
shire to Warwickshire, although there was no rule of thumb which could indicate 
how long each detail of the enclosure would take in any one parish. 

An enclosure was not to be concluded in one autumn. To survey; or to check 
an old survey; to value and reallocate; to settle claims and disputes: these were 
long and arduous labours. Early work of receiving claims took many meetings 
but could be done rapidly. The later work of valuing and redistributing (with 
accompanying disputes) was a long task. Many proprietors found that it might 
be a matter of years, although few offered the Alstonefield incentive to speed by 
diminishing fees as time passed. Sometimes a forfeit was exacted if the Com- 
missioner was late in the completion of the enclosure. Harwood could not attend 
a Committee of the House of Commons on the Barton (Cambs)! Bill because he 
had to finish an enclosure engagement by the first of May. 

How long did those enclosures take which were not hampered by some such 
local impediments as the litigation which made the Rhyddlan enclosure last over 
4o years” or the bankers’ bankruptcy at Clun Forest ?3 

Table 3 gives time tables of 53 enclosures whose minutes have been examined. 


Table 3 


Summary of 53 enclosures * 


Number of enclosures complete in 1 year 2 
35 a 2 years 8 
33 93 3 93 8 
>> > 4 3? 8 
23 29 5 2) 6 
29 39 6 2) 2 

> 3) Hf 39 6 
> 3 8 99 I 
oe) 2) 9 ” — 
> >> 10 > 2 
” 39 II ” 2 
ss s5 12 years or more 8 


Commissioners did not have to hold meetings at regular intervals. The 
adjournments display no regular pattern, and there was no statutory guidance. 
Enclosures usually began in June, July, August or September (probably to 
begin after harvest). Of forty-five sets of minutes examined, only eleven began 
in other months. Good weather and long daylight hours favoured summer 
meetings, and the cold months were unpopular for journeys to distant parishes. 
We have seen that the meetings in an enclosure were most frequent at the 
beginning, when much formal receipt of claims had to be undertaken, so that it 
is not surprising that Table 5 analysing 659 meetings,” shows a significant 
grouping, with few meetings in the early summer with its growing crops, and 
many in the autumn. 


1 Cambridge, ADD 6022. 

2 P.P. 1844, v, Q 2248. 

3 Tbid. O 2493. 

4 Collected from the sources named in n. 1, p. 130 supra. 
Se lipice 
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Table 4 


Length of time taken over enclosure and frequency of meetings 


Summary of all known 
enclosure meetings 


Cambridgeshire enclosures SS 
Total Average 
Parish Dates covered meetings per year 
Rampton 1839-1843 29 6 
Harston 1798-1801 35 8 
Barnwell 1807-1811 37 il 
Barton 1839-1840 18 9 
Bassingbourn 1801-1814 40 3 
Bottisham 1801-1808 Bu 4 
Chesterton 1838-1840 31 10 
Comberton 1839-1841 19 6 
Connington 1800-1801 5 3 
Cottenham 1842-1847 30 5 
Eversden 1811-1814 QI 5 
Fulbourn 1806-1830 37 2 
Girton 1808-1814 16 2 
Gransden 1813-1826 28 B 
Guilden Morden 1800-1814. 40 3 
Hardwick 1836-1838 40 13 
Kingston 1810-1815 24 4 
Landbeach 1807-1813 33 5 
Longstanton A.S. 1811-1816 32 5 
Longstanton St.M. 1813-1816 15 4 
Long Stow 1798-1800 16 5 
Oakington 1833-1835 36 12 
Stow-cum-Quy 1839-1841 15 5 
Sawston 1802-1811 33 3 
Stapleford 1812-1814 24 8 
Steeple Morden 1807-1817 40 4 
Stetchworth 1814-1820 26 4. 
Swaffham 1805-1814 23 2 
Swavesey 1838-1839 7 3 
Teversham 1810-1818 27 3 
West Wickham 1812-1822 44. 4 
Whaddon 1840-1841 4 2 
Willingham 1846-1853 24 3 
Waresley 1808-1822 48 4 
Table 5 


Meetings held in each month 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
BO Bb Gh we Oh RE eo et GOs oeG) TO eeGG aeeet 


With all the possibilities of delay, proprietors sometimes expressed natural 
impatience. One wrote:! 


I must express my wish that the enclosure might not stand over another 
season. I am afraid that this will be the case unless you take the trouble to 
remind the Commissioner that he has now been indulged with every reasonable 
time, and that after such indulgence every delay increases the expense. 


1 Sheffield, F/CP/31/8. 
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Not all were as lucky as Whaddon,! enclosed in three meetings. One optimistic 
forecast is to be found among the MSS. notes on a proposal to enclose Atherstone 
(Warws) where the solicitor wrote in pencil :? 


Act passed ann 1731 then 

to be surveyed by 2 ffebry 1731 

to be aloted by 2 ffebry 1732 

and to be finished by 24 March 1733 
Sometimes Commissioners attributed the delay to proprietors who had not paid 
their share of the levy. At Leighton Buzzard one Commissioner wrote to the 


Clerk :3 


I quite think with you that it is time the Business was brought to a close and 
I considered we had so settled at our last meeting. . . ‘that those proprietors who 
had neglected to have paid their Rate by a stated time should be proceded 
against’, and as you have since then made several applications. . .I would take 
the necessary steps which I consider there is no necessity of our holding a meeting 
expressly for. 

Sometimes the Commissioners themselves were reproached. A solicitor wrote to 
the Commissioner for Attercliffe (Yorks) :4 

We hope that the enclosure has not encroached too much on your other 
engagements, but we think it is high time that the business should be closed. 

Commissioners were busy men. Apart from the pressure of other enclosure 
meetings, some Commissioners were clergymen, some land-agents, some sur- 
veyors, some stewards. Men who can be called ‘professional Commissioners’ 
include Arthur Elliot, whose private diary® shows that in the year 1797/8 he 
spent 105 days holding formal enclosure meetings, and fourteen on consultative 
work. In eight weeks in 1795 he was engaged in negotiations for the enclosure 
of eight parishes, and in the next year held 117 meetings for twelve parishes. 

To save time, Commissioners held meetings for different enclosures on the 
same day, usually at the same Inn. To the Commissioner this might seem to 
save time, but to any one parish it might seem a hindrance, since the meeting 
would always be outside one of the parishes concerned, and if it were at some 
central point (such as the Eagle Inn at Cambridge) it would be outside all the 
parishes concerned. On the other hand if all the meetings were in the parishes 
concerned, then a Commissioner would spend his time (and the proprietors’ 
money) on the road. Many Acts contained a clause prohibiting meetings more 
than 6 or 10 miles from the parish. 

‘It would be a good thing to prohibit Commissioners working more than one 
enclosure on one day’, said Thomas Harrison, himself twenty times a Commis- 
sioner, to the Committee of 1800,° and to the 1844 Committee another witness 
said :? 

Commissioners often find it difficult to give time continuously to one enclosure 
because of their other commitments. 

The Cambridgeshire minutes when examined for simultaneous enclosures, 
often with the same Commissioners, yield many examples of coincident meetings: 
the Commissions for Barton and Comberton opened on the same day, and held 
seven coincident meetings in 1842. Twice in 1814, Thorpe, Commissioner for 

1 Cambridge, ADD 6084. 2 Warwick, HR/35. 
3 Bedford. Uncatalogued MSS., shelf BO. 


4 Sheffield, CP/35/75.- 
6 House of Commons Committee Reports, 1800, IX, 232. : 
7 P.P. 1844, v, Q.199. Elmhirst, the author of A View of the Agriculture of. . . Lincolnshire, 1794, 


says on p. 84 that he was once engaged simultaneously on nine enclosures. 


5 Ibid. WC/2219. 
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Kingston, Longstanton and Teversham held meetings for all three parishes on 
the same day. An inn was a convenient rendezvous, and neutral ground. There 
is only one meeting at a private house recorded in these 45 sets of minutes. ! 

Did all the Commission attend? There are many cases when the Commission 
is incomplete, This is usually acknowledged in the minutes: at Whitwick there 
were three adjournments because only one Commissioner was present, and on 
three other occasions there is a blank page when no Commissioner came. It 
must be remembered that the earliest Acts (1730-60) appointed a large Com- 
mission. A small quorum was usually designated. At Rothley only four of the 
five Commissioners were present for over 50% of the meetings. Alderminster 
(1726) was enclosed by ten Commissioners, with a quorum of five. Later Acts 
presupposed a small Commission of professionals, and the Astley Act (1811) 
rules ‘if any Commissioner is absent from the first and second or any two 
subsequent meetings then he shall be deemed to refuse to act’. I know of no 
Commissioner who was removed from office: but there were at least one resigna- 
tion,? two refusals to stand,? and several Commissioners died in harness. 

Proprietors were not compelled to attend meetings. Attendance usually 
depended on interest. Claims could be delivered by post or proxy.° Rampton 
had twenty-three meetings: at six no proprietors were present; at five over 
fifteen attended. At these five meetings the business included voting the 
Commissioners’ fees; auditing the accounts; objecting to claims; and considering 
the result of a lawsuit against one of their number. At Erdington three pro- 
prietors heard the award read, although twenty-seven had attended a meeting 
concerned with a disputed common. The usual formula in the minutes was that 
‘the award was executed in the presence of such proprietors as attended’. 

The reading of the award and its formal enrolment were the Commissioner’s 
last acts. In no set of minutes is there any formal dissolution. It is quite common 
for the minutes to stop in the middle of a page, or to adjourn to a given date, 
for which there is no entry. An adjournment sine die only appears once, at 
Salford (Beds). In the Newbold Vernon (Leics) minutes the last three entries 
are in pencil instead of ink, and then there is a blank. 

Since the minutes are in large folio volumes, many pages are left blank. There 
was no legal compulsion to deposit minutes with the Clerk of the Peace and they 
seem to have passed into the hands of the Clerk to the Enclosure. Those which 
survive derive generally from solicitors’ offices, where the Clerk had bound them 
up with a copy of the relevant Private Act, embossed them with the name of the 
parish and then added them to the office files. There they remained until they 
passed to the County Records Office or to the Library where they now lie.® 


Rugby 


' References to these meetings will be found in the minutes of the parishes named among the 
Cambridge enclosure papers cited in n. 1, p. 130 supra. 

2 Cambridge, ADD 6023, 16 November 1801. 

* Cardington and Wilshamstead enclosure papers, Bedford, DD/HA/16. 

* Alexander Watford (Rampton), Jacob Nockolds (Oakington), Martin Nockolds (Chesterton) 
are some of these. 

5 Leicester, 4D/31/242, is a bundle of proxy claims. 

® I am grateful to the various archivists and librarians who have helped to track down minutes: 
to Mr W. E. Tate for answering queries; and to Mr E. Welbourne who first aroused my curiosity 
unwittingly by stating baldly: ‘the only people who gained by enclosures were the Liberals who 
won a political grievance; the lawyers who gained by the legalism of the procedure; and the 


pera Gate peg tie ee who lived in the new house overlooking the fields where he made 
is fortune.’ 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


eed ee COONOMICSHIS TORY “OEF-U:S:S.Ri 


By W. GORDON EAST 


R BAYKOV here presents a work of substantial scholarship, the result of 
his researches since he left U.S.S.R. in 1920 for Prague, a well provisioned 
and congenial centre for Soviet economic studies, en route for Birmingham 

University, which has distinguished itself in this field in this country. The Soviet 
economic system, like U.S.S.R. itself, is sui generis, not easily to be understood 
in the West, where politically ex parte interpretations have created dust storms 
more obscurantist than the barrier of language, itself no small difficulty since 
the day is long past when Russian official information was offered alike in French 
as well as Russian. Mr Baykov is surely right in his belief that current Soviet 
economic policy and events can be understood only against the background of 
its economic system—the institutions which have been created and the ideas 
which give these life and purpose and, further, that to understand this system, 
it should be examined in the light of its growth since the Revolution. The work 
thus falls into the field of near-contemporary history, and historians will appre- 
ciate this attempt at a genetic as distinct from a purely descriptive survey of the 
Soviet economic system and welcome a study which fulfills the function of 
economic history in asking economist’s questions and in using economist’s 
terminology and concepts. 

The question asked is of immediate and future significance: by what means 
and to what ends is U.S.S.R. ordering its economic life? The method employed 
is to inquire stage by stage, as economic policy and conditions changed from the 
Revolution-Civil War period down to the beginning of the Russo-German War, 
how and why Soviet economy was organized and moulded. Mr Baykov pursues 
this inquiry by reference to the main aspects of economic activity, examining 
in turn agriculture, trade (internal and external), public finance, labour, 
industry and planning. The convenience of this method, although it has the 
disadvantage of directing the reader so often (four times) to the same aspect, 
is that, if his interest relates to one aspect only of Soviet economy, he can find 
at once the relevant sections which tell their story for the whole period, 1917-41. 
It must be admitted that this is no bedside book, except perhaps as a soporific. 
But for those who (unlike examiners) really wish to know, the book is a rich 
mine of objective information, worthy of the care which its printers and pub- 
lishers have clearly devoted to it, and for readers, unspecialized in Russian 
studies, well arranged as a work of reference. 

Mr Baykov’s book is timely now, but how much more so it would have been, 
had it been available (and read) in 1941, when for many intelligent people the 
structure and strength of Soviet economy was less appreciated than that of 
imperial Rome! But a work of this kind doubtless needs time for proper per- 
spective and, prematurely born, it might well have lacked something of the 


1 A. Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System. (The National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, V. Cambridge University Press. 1946. Pp. xv+514. 30s.) 
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objectivity which it now possesses. There exist for the British reader few enough 
well-grounded studies of Soviet economy and its institutions: Sir John Maynard’s 
The Russian Peasant and other Studies (Gollancz, 1942), a work of mature and 
penetrating scholarship; the clear and critical studies of Leonard Hubbard 
on Soviet Agriculture, Industry, Labour and Finance; the very sympathetic 
study of the Webbs (Soviet Communism, Longmans, 2nd ed. 1937), and those of 
M. H. Dobb, no less sympathetic and enlightening, on the development and 
achievement of Soviet economy. The short list zs short, although, in related fields, 
one should add B. H. Sumner’s Survey of Russian History (Duckworth, 1944) for the 
long-term view; M. Miller’s The Economic Development of Russia (King, 1926), 
for comparative purposes; N. Mikhaylov’s translated Sovzet Geography, for its 
stimulating picture of the changing map; V. Conolly on Soviet Trade and 
A. Bergson on Soviet Wages. Thus in basing his study on the wide range of 
Soviet official material (statutes, statistics, reports of Party congresses, etc.), 
which are exclusively listed in his long bibliography (though with English titles 
added), Mr Baykov has covered a wide field not yet so comprehensively sur- 
veyed in English, and one of interest from several points of view. Not only is it 
desirable that some students at least should try to understand and spread know- 
ledge of the U.S.S.R. in its economic aspect (which is a large part, too, of its 
political aspect), but also, at a time when government control of the British 
economic system is extending rapidly, Soviet experience (and experimentation) 
are not wholly irrelevant. 

Mr Baykoy casts a wide net. It should be emphasized that his primary interest 
is economic structure and the dynamics of that structure and, although he shows 
clearly in a number of statistical tables the rising scale of industrial and agri- 
cultural production, his interest does not extend (any more than did that of the 
Webbs) to the economic geography of Soviet economy. There is little here to 
show how, in application of Lenin’s ideas, Soviet energy and enterprise trans- 
formed the geographical distribution of production and inter-regional trade and 
transport and how, arising out of the new patterns of industry and population, 
the administrative-territorial patterns, notably the oblasts, are continually 
changing. Nor how the keen wind of the Soviet industrial and agrarian revolu- 
tions (comparable in their effects with those of 1860-1913, but greater in scale 
and much faster in pace) has brought modern industry into the Far North 
(e.g. Kola) and driven the nomads of Central Asia into villages, factories and 
towns and turned their rivers into electricity and fertilizing streams. Nor did 
Mr Baykov set himself the task of showing what changes were wrought in the 
Soviet economy under the impact of the war (1941-5), when U.S.S.R., reaping 
the fruit of its prevision, called in Asia to redress the balance in Europe. Simi- 
larly, he is not concerned to discuss the men who created and worked the new 
economic system: although striking quotations from the speeches of Soviet 
leaders, especially Stalin, are given freely and show how firmly and competently 
he held the controls, this book, like the Soviet film, has no place for stars, nor 
indeed for dramatis personae. The latest official figures usually given are those for 
1938, and for comparison, earlier Soviet and 1913 figures (see, for example, 
Appendix I, p. 307; Table 45, p. 291 and Table 44, p. 289, for some useful statistics 
of production). The unwary reader might be told that in the table on p. 308 
‘Ukraine’ figures for steel, pig-iron and ore include Crimea, part of R.S.F.S.R. 
while the steel figures for ‘Centre’ include Leningrad. Planned 1942 figures 
are given and are of value in showing the direction, if not the achievement, of 
the pre-war economy, though these are now superseded by those available in 
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the fourth five-year plan (1946-50) which are indispensable for current assess- 
ments, since they take account of the severe war destruction of economic 
potential. Mr Baykov is right in stressing in his preface that Soviet statistics are 
no less reliable than those of other countries, and the reader will note that use 
of the 1926-7 rouble as a yardstick (though, like the pound sterling, this may 
be a somewhat enigmatic concept) permits comparison of production during 
years of unstable money values. 

Mr Baykov’s work falls into four sections, each of which describes a phase of 
the re-emergent and shaping economy. The first, covering the transitional period 
1917-21, was marked by an economy disintegrating under the stress of civil and 
interventionist war, and Soviet leaders were at pains to save what they could 
from the wreck by somewhat improvised efforts at state intervention. At least 
they secured the ‘commanding heights’ by nationalizing key large-scale indus- 
tries and liquidated the large land-owners, which solved the political and social, 
but not the economic problem in the countryside. Section II covers the period 
of N.E.P., during which private enterprise and trade continued side by side with 
State-controlled industries, and effort was directed to the increase of production 
and the appeasement of the peasants without excessive regard to doctrinaire 
policy. Section III is concerned with the period of rationing (1930-5), with 
which coincided the collectivization of agriculture and the operation of the five- 
year plans for the whole economy. Finally, the last section examines the tech- 
nique of planning, the successful achievement (and pre-fulfilment) of the second 
five-year plan, and the objectives of the third five-year plan which was brusquely 
interrupted by war. 

A few topics, among so many that invite discussion, may be briefly alluded 
to here. The decision in 1929 not merely to restrict but to eliminate the kulak 
initiated the full-scale programme of collectivizing agriculture out of which 
developed a new form of agricultural organization. Coupled as it was with the 
All-Union provision of motor tractor stations and agricultural machinery, for 
which large plants were set up concurrently with collectivization, the new 
system of collective farming as the mainstay of Soviet agrarian economy had, 
despite its shortcomings on the livestock side, so stabilized itself by 1941 that it 
succeeded, with the help of strict differential rationing and Allied supplies, in 
maintaining Soviet war economy, despite severe losses of agricultural land. The 
secret of its success may well be that it permitted scope for individual profit by 
means of uncontrolled private trade and the small plot retained individually by 
collective farmers, whilst at the same time it ensured that, by compulsory 
deliveries and payments in kind to the Machine Tractor Stations, All-Union 
requirements were met. In short, the collective system, while virtually eliminating 
private ownership of land, also secured the unification of small holdings into 
large farms to which mechanization, new technique and an over-all plan could 
be applied. The extent to which this system may be applied or applicable outside 
U.S.S.R., e.g. in eastern Europe, is of some prospective interest. 

Of special interest to British readers is the last chapter of this book, entitled 
‘General Planning’ which, though a normal function of capitalist economies, 
acquires a new importance and raises new political and ethical implications as 
it becomes increasingly an activity of the State. The transition was gradual in 
U.S.S.R. from the early days of N.E.P., when the socialized sector of large- 
scale industry existed side by side with numerous small-scale private under- 
takings, to the stage reached in 1940 when Gosplan, responsible to Sovnarkom, 
had developed great experience and won enhanced powers. Planning authorities 
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are set up at all territorial levels—Union Republics, Autonomous Republics, 
krais, oblasts, towns, and discussion at all levels is invited, but regional and local 
authorities are subject to direction from the All-Union Gosplan organization at 
Moscow, which has departments covering the whole field of national economy 
and its co-ordination, and has powers to secure the fulfilment of plans, central 
and local. The important distinction is applied between ‘prospective’ (i.e. long- 
term) and ‘current’ (i.e. annual and quarterly) plans, and Gosplan has to 
combine the tasks of elaborating specific plans and of getting them effected. 
Stalin’s dictum: ‘Plans are instructions which are compulsory’ underlines the 
peculiar feature of Soviet planning: plans could be applied with rigour, because 
behind Gosplan was the Government and behind the Government and inter- 
locked with it, was the Party organization, the Politburo of which is the main- 
spring of the Soviet political system. It should be noted that the plan, once 
determined, is susceptible of modification during its operational period: as 
Mr Baykov notes (pp. 283-4), both the first and second five-year plans were 
modified in favour of the armaments industry, storm clouds having been observed 
on the international horizon. In 1940 Gosplan issued its first technical plan, 
limited at first to the metallurgical, engineering and fuel industries, which marked 
a new extension of State planning. 

That U.S.S.R. grappled effectively with the gigantic task of organizing its 
national economy in accordance with defined ends which prescribed priorities, 
the balance of industry and agriculture and of capital and consumer goods, and 
the regional patterns of economy over a sixth of the earth’s surface, by means of 
a complicated but departmentalized calculus at the centre, cannot be gainsaid, 
since it survived the stern test of war (1941-5) with its economic system intact, 
despite the destruction inflicted on its material economy. And this achievement, 
as Mr Baykov suggests (p. 462) in one of the few judgements he permits himself 
to make, is a tribute to Soviet economists and statisticlans voyaging in uncharted 
waters. The moral is clear: economically and administratively, it is practicable 
to plan the economy of a modern industrialized State. Historians, students of 
the particular, will not lightly conclude that Soviet planning, any more than 
the British Parliamentary system, is generally applicable. 


London School of Economics 


REVIEWS 


MEDIEVAL FIELD SYSTEM 


The Cartulary of Darley Abbey, edited by RecinaLp R. DaruincTon for the 
Derbyshire Archaeological Society. (Kendal. 1945. 2 vols. pp. lxxx+ 710. 
£3. 25.) 
This important collection of documents belonging to the Augustinian canons of 
Darley in Derbyshire has been edited by Professor Darlington from a chartulary 
written in hands of c. 1275 and c. 1300, reinforced by a fourteenth-century 
chartulary and transcripts of original deeds. There are indications that its nine 
hundred items do not account for all the abbey’s title deeds. They are mainly 
of the period 1175-1250, and vary from complete texts to brief summaries; in 
one instance (p. 227) the scribe seems to have copied the beginning and orl of 
a charter and rendered details intthe middle in his own words. Such texts, as 
Mr Darlington points out, offer problems in the interpretation of charter 
evidence which they cannot safely be used to solve. 

Most of the endowments of the abbey were concentrated in a low-lying district 
at the confluence of the Derwent and Trent and an upland wooded district north 
of Derby. In neither, during the thirteenth century, was the arable land of any 
vill entirely comprised in large continuous tracts; some of it lay in isolated blocks 
created by assarting in woods and waste. These were necessarily enclosed, and 
agreements show that the canons (and perhaps some lords) succeeded in keeping 
their closes several at all times of the year. The smaller tenants usually had to 
throw open their closes for common pasture on the stubble, and presumably—if 
this provision had any definite effect—to leave them common for such long or 
short periods as were dictated by local custom. Thus these isolated clearings were 
governed in an important respect by open-field routine; if and when they were 
overtaken by the general tide of arable expansion their owners had or would 
have had little motive to maintain their fences. A few references to strips in 
enclosures remind us that arable land might be ploughed in strips for merely 
technical reasons; references to strips do not prove the existence of open fields, 
nor for that matter do narrow strips prove the division or adjacent strips in one 
hand the consolidation of arable tenements. Numerous charters show the strips 
of many tenements lying intermixed in cultures which were themselves grouped 
in larger divisions. It is seldom possible to discern a two- or a three-field system ; 
some of the major field names seem to have been interchangeable, and major 
divisions of the fields recur with such indeterminate names as campus qui tacet in 
Longebreche or campus inter villam et pratum. These uncertain expressions suggest a 
picture of a south Derbyshire vill in which the arable, partly continuous and 
partly sporadic, was mostly grouped within an open- -field organization but not— 
or not yet—lying wholly within visibly bounded fields. As evidence for the 
normal layout of arable land in Derbyshire and the Danelaw, documents such 
as these must be used with reservations. They themselves record the incursions 
of monastic capitalists whose larger operations might permanently affect the 
layout of more land than their own. Some of the land lay in districts not primarily 
suited to arable farming: a three-field system, implying winter-sown corn, is not 
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to be looked for in the bleak uplands of Crich and Wessington. Those parts of 
Derbyshire which are suitable for arable farming were partly devastated and 
thinly populated at the end of the eleventh century, and their condition in the 
mid-thirteenth may perhaps be regarded as a transitional stage in the redevelop- 
ment of open-field systems. There are some clear instances of three-field systems 
in the south Derbyshire plain. A late thirteenth-century charter records an 
agreement about intercommoning on the fields due to be fallowed in the vills 
of Osmaston and Litchurch. The arable of each vill was organized in three fields 
(the three fields of Osmaston—Bothumfeld’, wersus Codinton’, uersus Derewent—are 
fairly evident in other charters); two of the Osmaston fields were adjacent to 
two of the Litchurch fields, and the three-course rotation in the two vills was so 
timed as to allow, on the fields to be fallowed, intercommoning for two years out 
of three. To other examples of the three-field system noted in the Introduction 
may be added those of Sandiacre (Overfeld, Mydulflat, Netherfeld) and Scarcliff 
(Breitweit, north field, south field). A detailed extent of thirty acres in Keyworth 
(Notts) shows them lying in widely scattered strips in three great fields (Brokfelt’, 
Senygow field and Wooldefelt’) in the proportions 1:1:2, suggesting a variety of 
the two-field system. 

Arable land in Derbyshire was measured in acres and roods and frequently in 
bovates. The bovate as a fiscal unit is illustrated by the history of thirteen bovates 
in Normanton to which in the early thirteenth century forinsec and other service 
attached; an inventory of r262 and a memorandum of the fourteenth century 
show how these bovates progressively disintegrated. Certain land in Osmaston 
had devolved, by the thirteenth century, in such a way that the tenant of only 
4% acres of it answered for the scutage of one bovate. The oxgang or bovate 
recurring in Danelaw records from the eleventh to the sixteenth century seems 
to have been a real measure which may well have preceded and which for many 
centuries survived any fiscal arrangements based on it; it might be defined as 
the right of common of pasture for a locally standardized number of animals 
attaching to a locally standardized quantum of arable land. Hence, possibly, 
the name. That the bovate was in one sense a unit for measuring common of 
pasture is suggested by a case in which the pasture rights had become divorced 
from the arable: two tenants in Osmaston are noted as holding 13 and 33 acres 
respectively, and each has communam 1 bouate in holmo. Common of pasture existed 
where arable was laid out in the open-field system, and also where it was enclosed ; 
in the latter case bovates and groups of bovates in one hand might, form isolated 
blocks of arable; in the former they were mostly distributed in strips over the 
open fields. Mr Darlington has noted instances of both kinds, to which may be 
added those of a bovate (probably enclosed) called le Boreoxeyong in Wirksworth 
and three bovates in Keyworth (p. 480) which seem to be identical with 30 acres 
extended on pp. 529-32; they lay in 83 strips in 81 places in three great fields. 
The few bovates of which the acreage is given were smaller than those of 
Lincolnshire; they lay in a country closely resembling that at the confluence of 
the Swale and Ure, where bovates were likewise small and the three-field system 
prevailed. It would be interesting to relate the area and local changes in the 
area of the bovate not only to the soil and the ratio of meadow and pasture to 
arable but also to the number of ploughings of the fallow. There is no evidence 
in this chartulary or apparently in any other records of the Danelaw. 

Common pasture in a wood (p. 616) was not allowed between Michaelmas 
and Martinmas. The canons’ hordewics near Aldwark were sheep farms, for which 
the term grangia is once used (p. 421). A note (p. 265) that the canons sold an 
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acre of meadow to their granger at Alvaston illustrates how in Derbyshire as 
elsewhere in the late thirteenth century monastic economy was penetrated by 
laymen with interests of their own. A fourteenth-century memorandum (p. 34) 
on the management of the abbey’s estates and finances was perhaps the result 
of a visitation. In a claim for remission of fifteenth and tenths in 1378 (p. 634) 
reference was made to the assessment of 1334. The foundation of the abbey, the 
topography of Derby and its neighbourhood and the early history of the borough 
and burgage tenements are illustrated in the text and discussed by Mr Darlington 
in the Introduction. 

A few unimportant errata have been noticed: culturatum, rethaciabuntur (pp. 502, 
616), and the punctuation in the penultimate line of p. 246. The summaries 
prefixed to the items of the text are not quite consistent in method and 
sometimes misleading: the particles of land described in 1. 71 were probably 
an extent of and not an addition to the four bovates granted and warranted; 
the lands which Robert held (p. 544) formed an addition to and not a boundary 
of the bovate and a quarter already granted. Flutlondes (p. 237) is not indexed; 
in the very useful Subject Index room might have been found for instauri (p. 29), 
conductitit (p. 192), ‘Granger’ (p. 265), frechis and f(r)iscorum (p. 459) and bosco 
(p. 616). Jn tempore aperto, of a plot of pasture (p. 277), is indexed as ‘after the 
crops have been carried’, which begs several questions; ‘in opentide’ is a safer 
rendering. But an accumulation of petty objections must not be allowed to 
obscure the high value of this compilation, which with its internal cross-references 
and the feudal and genealogical learning of the introduction and notes has made 
possible a greatly extended knowledge of medieval Derbyshire. 

T. A. M. Bisop 
Balliol College, Oxford 


ESTATE OF BEC ABBEY 


Marjorie Morcan. The English Lands of the Abbey of Bec. (Oxford University 
Press. 1946. pp. vi+164.) 

In the years immediately following the Norman Conquest the monastic houses 
of Normandy acquired estates and revenues of all kinds in every part of England 
south of the Humber. In some cases these were lands and titles to income given 
by pious conquerors of their plenty to a favourite abbey; in others, larger estates 
were bestowed for the purpose of supporting small groups of monks who, like 
the contemporary houses of regular canons, were intended by those in sympathy 
with continental reforms to raise the standard of clerical life by the monastic 
example and a worthy liturgical service. In the course of years every kind of 
fortune overtook these gifts. Some remained mere manors with foreign owners; 
others became the residence of one or more monks; others still became miniature 
monasteries with small communities and regular observance. Taken as a whole 
they were known in later centuries as the ‘alien priories’, whose fate was so 
varied and whose exact status is often so baffling to the antiquarian and local 
historian. 

Miss Morgan is already known to students of monastic history from her 
treatment of isolated members of this class and from a valuable account of their 
confiscation during the French wars and subsequent liquidation. She has now 
brought together the results of much patient research extending over a number 
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of years and focused upon a single group of estates, those belonging to the great 
Norman abbey of Bec. Such an investigation, she supposes with much reason, 
‘may, within limits, be regarded as a microcosm [perhaps, rather, a miniature | 
of the history of the alien priories’. 

The family of Bec was no doubt chosen on account of the miscellaneous 
collections of records available. When the alien priories were suppressed many 
of the Bec lands and incomes were transferred to the royal foundations of 
St Nicholas (later King’s) College, Cambridge, Eton College, and St George’s, 
Windsor, and the muniments of these bodies contain a certain amount of 
material over which Miss Morgan has carefully worked; she has also examined 
documents at the Record Office and a few French sources, which she was able 
to inspect shortly before the war. This research forms the core of her book, 
which bears abundant marks of laborious and accurate research. Such materials, 
carefully analysed by one trained as a medieval and an economic historian, 
might have been expected to yield valuable information. This they have certainly 
done; though it may have been something of a disappointment that their 
evidence in economic matters, corroborating that amassed by other recent 
scholars, should show such a variety of practice as to make clear-cut generaliza- 
tions impossible. 

Of the various Bec possessions the four conventual priories needed their lands 
to support their communities, and several other manors had from the first been 
assigned to French dependencies of Bec. The remaining estates, scattered over 
England from Lessingham in Norfolk and Atherstone in Warwickshire to 
Milburn and Povington in Dorset, were originally administered by two monks, 
and later by a single monk, of Bec, acting as proctor-general for the abbot and 
controlling a bailiwick which took its name from Ogbourne St George in 
Wiltshire; this official often held his post for a long series of years. The complex 
of estates owed only a small annual tribute of cloth, leather and cheese to Bec; 
for the rest, it was administered on behalf of the abbot as a profit-making 
concern, and considerable sums must have passed overseas each year. Although 
the administration was concentrated into a single pair of hands, and those an 
alien’s, the agricultural policy, when it first becomes perceptible, differed scarcely 
at all from that of other English estates. Whereas in France and the Low Coun- 
tries it was customary in the thirteenth century to lease out the demesne in small 
parcels, on the English lands of Bec demesne farming for a cash crop of grain 
and wool was universal. At the same time, the estates were too widely scattered 
to allow pooling of resources, and the manors were run as distinct agricultural 
and financial units; there was no centralized receipt, though there was a single 
audit with an exchequer at Ruislip, whither (or, alternatively, to Ogbourne) 
the profits of each manor were carried by the reeve or bailiff who was the local 
overseer. The proctor-general toured the manors and he, or his steward, held 
the courts of the manors; court and audit supplied the management with a check 
on the whole system. 

Grain was the chief source of income in the thirteenth century; one of the 
earliest account-rolls (1288-9) shows that £275, or more than half the total 
income of £523, was derived from sales of corn; wool accounted for £90, and 
the balance was distributed almost equally between rents (£15 3) and court dues 
(£125). A detailed examination of the labour services due bears out the con- 
clusions of Professor D. C. Douglas, Mr W. Hudson and others as to the contrast 
between ‘free’ East Anglia and ‘manorialized’ Wessex; but the Bec estates in 
Norfolk, unlike many ecclesiastical lands, had only light labour services while 


the Wiltshire manors were by no means of one pattern, but differed with different 
local conditions of land and population; they also differed as a group from the 
neighbouring Glastonbury estates where conditions were similar but the owners 
more exigent. One of the most valuable and interesting sections of the book is 
a careful analysis of the provenance and character of the hired labour on the 
various estates. 

The Bec lands, like others, show a number of economic changes in the four- 
teenth century. Customary labour was decreasing on many manors in the early 
decades, and demesne was gradually being leased out, often to tenants and 
servants of the monks; it is interesting to note that in 1327 Ogbourne witnessed 
an outbreak of the unrest common in that year throughout the country; in this 
instance the ostensible cause was a fruitless claim to ancient demesne. Among 
smaller points of interest are an early case (1308) of reference to court rolls for 
copy of tenancy (p. 70), an instance of a jury of presentment correcting a state- 
ment of Maitland (p. 68), and a note of a special official, the cadaverator, whose 
duty it was to account for all deaths in time of murrain (p. 67). In a final 
chapter the stages of disruption in the Bec lands are described, and here the 
conventual priories are included. ” 

Of purely monastic matters little is said. The conventual priories of Bec have 
been treated elsewhere by Miss Rose Graham and Miss Morgan herself. There 
are some interesting pages on the organization of Bec and her daughters, and 
it is noted that the monks of Bec wore a white habit—a fact that receives little 
or no notice in the many contemporary chronicles and lives; possibly the monks 
of Bec, like the modern monks of Monte Vergine in Italy and Prinknash in 
England, wore white only at home. Miss Morgan entitles a section “The Order 
of Bec’, and has in contemporary documents the best of all authority for so 
doing; nevertheless the term, which has since changed slightly in meaning, is 
apt to mislead the general reader. Bec was never a separate branch of the 
monastic family as were the Vallombrosans or Silvestrines; the resemblance was 
more to the ‘congregations’ of later canon law and the differences from other 
black monk houses were slight and ultimately disappeared. But here and in 
other matters the book is to the monastic historian one more warning that much 
work needs to be done before an adequate classification of the ‘alien priories’ 
can be attempted. For the future historian of other groups Miss Morgan’s 
objective and scientific presentation of economic facts may serve both as a 
touchstone and as a model. 

Davin KNOWLES 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


A BUSINESS HISTORY 


W. T. Baxter. The House of Hancock. Business in Boston, 1724-1775. (Harvard 
University Press (Milford). 1945. pp. xxviit 321. $2.50.) 
Every (American) schoolboy knows the name of John Hancock. Was it not the 
first name signed (and conspicuously at that) to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence? Has not the name ‘John Hancock’, indeed, since become synonymous 
with signature and has not John Hancock, in a vague but satisfactory manner, 
been admitted to the American Pantheon of Fathers of the Revolution? It is 
disconcerting then to find out how uniformly empty he was. That he was a 
timid and popularity-seeking politician was well known, but he is here shown 
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as an over-ambitious and basically incompetent business man. Even in death 
he was true to his character, leaving an estate that was not finally settled until 
1902! His role as a merchant, and so as a patriot leader, he owed to his far more 
capable uncle. Thomas Hancock was a bold, competent and successful merchant 
and it was his fortune and his business that his nephew, John, dissipated. Even 
had the nephew kept out of politics, it may be doubted if his business would 
have flourished. 

Professor Baxter, in this entertaining as well as important addition to the 
Harvard Business History series, takes a robust view of social merit. Thomas 
Hancock, in a highly competitive era, when the merchant had to show real 
initiative and invent or improvise his methods of business, fulfilled a real and 
important social function. His fortune proved that. But we must not exaggerate 
his utility. For business in Boston, even at the height of the Hancock glory, was 
a very small-scale affair. Just as one type of American historian ignores the 
problem of scale and writes as if Mount Vernon or Westover were like Woburn 
or Chatsworth, so another exaggerates the scale of Boston business and the wealth 
and importance of her ‘merchant princes’. Professor Baxter coolly gets things 
into due proportion. ‘He makes plain, too, how much the merchant owed to 
war, if, like the elder Hancock, he could make himself indispensable to the 
military and naval authorities. John Hancock, to some degree, suffered by 
taking over when peace had made profits harder to get. 

As a specialist in accountancy, Professor Baxter takes a particular interest in 
the book-keeping methods of the Hancock firm. The absence of a stable currency, 
indeed the scarcity of any means of exchange, forced a kind of primitive banking 
system on merchants like Thomas Hancock, a system whose complexities and 
ingenuities are clearly set out here. Even when there were not special crises like 
the insolvency of Nova Scotia or the sudden fixing of the sterling value of the 
dollar, the mere difficulty of getting specie or good bank bills was a handicap. 
So was the irregularity of news, the dependence on often incompetent agents, 
the necessity for smuggling. In short, ‘Thomas Hancock earned his keep for the 
skill with which he met the needs of his markets with such very imperfect 
merchandizing tools. John, in a later age, might have kept the firm going by 
employing managers, by making it a corporation, by taking advantage of the 
new banking and other facilities for trade that were coming on in England, but 
were still unknown in the backward economy of North America. But the con- 
ditions of the time were too rugged for that vain and timorous figure, so he 
retired to a formally important role in statecraft where failures were not imme- 

j ahem: : 
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Peterhouse, Cambridge 


BELGIUM 


J. A. Van Hourre. Esquisse d’une Histoire Economique de la Belgique. (Louvain. 
1943. University Edition. pp. 260. go francs.) 


‘Our intention’, said the author in his preface, ‘is to give an outline of the 
economic situation in Belgium in the past.’ His work is made up of two sections 
corresponding to two chronological periods, the start of each being marked by 
a ‘revolution’. The first part bears ‘the imprint of the renaissance of the exchange 
economy after the Carolingian period’ and deals with the epoch extending from 
the year 1000 to about 1800, which M. Van Houtte describes as the ‘ancien 
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régime’. The preceding period is too little known and too lacking in local 
characteristics to need a special survey. The second part from 1800 to the war 
of 1914 corresponds with the advent of mechanical industry and the contem- 
porary world economy. The book falls into two halves, one for each period. 
Each period is again divided into four categories best suited to the purposes of 
instruction: agriculture, industry, commerce, and financial problems. Finally, 
each series in its turn begins with a very short general summary and then presents 
a series of essays bearing on particular questions: thus industrial economy deals 
successively with the industries of food, textiles, metallurgy, Chemiustry,, etc. Whe 
work concludes with 18 pages of bibliographical references corresponding to the 
358 footnotes throughout the course of the volume. The outline omits the history 
of economic institutions, the account of which is reduced to that which ‘is strictly 
necessary, as historians too often confuse the history and the institution’, and it 
separates entirely the ‘history of the institutions and social movements which 
have on the whole exercised only a little influence on economic history’. 

M. Van Houtte has certainly carried out his plan in the most praiseworthy 
manner. He is already known to students as the author of valuable learned 
researches on the port of Antwerp and is very well read in his subject as the 
international character of his bibliography proves. Written in a clear and precise 
style, the outline is read with ease, pleasure and profit. In so far as can be seen 
from parts which touch the reviewer’s own field of study, the cloth, leather, and 
silver trades, the book gives an excellent account of the economic history of a 
country known as the ‘commercial turncoat of Europe’. 

As this book is certain to have a wide circulation and is assured of successive 
editions, it is permissible to draw attention to several questions not closely 
affecting the substance of the book. When M. Van Houtte speaks of the two 
successive ‘revolutions’, that of the middle ages and that of modern times, the 
term can be applied correctly only to the earlier of the two events. Following, 
as it did, the early middle ages, which were rural rather than urban, it marks the 
beginning of the industrial and capitalist and predominantly urban period of 
economic history. The ‘revolution’ of the nineteenth century came about really 
only as an evolutionary consequence of the earlier development. Also, the 
description ‘ancien régime’ seems to us to show a certain unjustified disdain. 

In the second place, the purely analytical division of the work seems to be too 
exclusive, as would also be a purely chronological division. While keeping to the 
actual plan, would it not have been useful to complete it with a short summary 
of the general economic history of Belgium capable of being read and understood 
quickly and easily? Again, the complete neglect of economic institutions seems 
to be too drastic a procedure. No doubt economic history and the history of 
institutions present different problems but they cannot easily be separated. To 
separate them completely and to consider nothing but economic history narrowly 
defined is to make a complete understanding of the general economic situation 
impossible, for it only reviews the external facts and forswears the more intimate 
view which requires a knowledge of internal organization and administration. 
How are we to know that the middle ages were essentially a period of a regulated 
economy, if we pass in silence the various forms of industrial exploitation, such 
as gilds, domestic industry, etc. The author has, happily, started the section 
devoted to the agricultural economy of the ‘ancien régime’ with an essay on 
the organization of agriculture and of those who engaged in it. The exception 
should have been the rule, for the book, as presented, might with more exactitude 
be described as a history of the economic production of Belgium; and this is 
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perhaps not enough. On the other hand, we understand better the separation 
of social institutions and movements; the story of the essentially human aspect 
of economy in contrast with the real economic history is in effect insignificant. 
To sum up, the author appears to have sacrificed the producer too much to the 
product, the distribution too much to the production, in spite of their mutual 
connexions and their undeniably mutual influences. In following editions, we 
look forward not to changes of substance but to additions, sufficient to give 
complete satisfaction to the readers of this excellent work. 

GeEorGES EsPINAS 
Paris 


INDIA 


R. D. Cuoxsey. Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Karnatak (1818-1868). 
(Oriental Watchman Publishing House, Poona. 1945. pp. 369. Rs. 8 or 
16s.) 


R. D. Cuoxsey. Period of Transition (1818-1826). (1945. pp. 243. Rs. 6 or 125.) 


There is already a vast literature on the economic conditions, problems and 
development of India since the introduction of British Rule, most of which 
attempts to deal with British _India—or even ‘India’—as a whole. This method 
of treatment suffers from obvious, and grave, defects and limitations. In the 
absence of anything like complete or reliable economic data for the whole area, 
or of detailed records and accounts for particular provinces, states or regions, 
it is indeed difficult to see how any substantial progress can be achieved in this 
sphere in the future, especially in the more strictly historical field. It is, therefore, 
urgent both that the collection of statistical and other data should be improved, 
and that detailed historical and economic surveys should be undertaken for the 
various regions or divisions of that great sub-continent known as ‘India’. 

It should not be overlooked that the study of India’s economic development 
in the recent past is of far more than purely academic interest. This type of study 
provides much valuable experience of problems which remain unsolved at the 
present day, and an analysis of the policies adopted in the past affords con- 
siderable guidance as to the relative merits of many present-day proposals for 
reform. Nor are the lessons to be learnt from such studies applicable solely to 
Indian conditions. In perusing the two volumes under review I was, indeed, 
struck on several occasions by the similarity of the situations presented in the 
Deccan and Karnatak after 1818 with those of to-day in occupied Germany. 
In particular there was the problem, in a recently conquered country, of dis- 
covering suitable indigenous administrators and officials, and the difficulty of 
avoiding a noisome mixture of subservience, corruption and treachery. 

Dr Choksey’s careful and detailed study of the Bombay Deccan and Karnatak 
during the period 1818-68 should, therefore, be warmly welcomed. His work 
is primarily a study of the records of the British administration during the fifty 
years following the conquest and occupation of these areas, and much of his 
material has hitherto been unpublished. The first volume consists of his recon- 
struction and interpretation of the period, whilst the second provides a selection 
from the actual records during the earlier part of the period. The whole reveals 
how much interesting and valuable material remains unused in the records of 
British administration in India, although it must still be admitted (as pointed 
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out by Dr Gadgil in his preface to these volumes) that many gaps remain and 
the available data do not suffice to provide any quantitative basis for historical 
trends. 

In general Dr Choksey provides additional evidence supporting the generally 
accepted views as to the historical trends and the nature of the outstanding 
economic and administrative problems of the period, but in addition he supplies 
many detailed facts and figures illustrating such matters as the course of prices 
and wages, and throws a clearer light than has hitherto been available on the 
causes of the decline in village communities and administration. It was the 
institution of more centralized control over village officials, and in particular 
the severance of their financial dependence upon the village community, which 
‘laid the axe to the roots of an ancient tradition, plucked asunder the governed 
and the governing...and destroyed it’. This led, inter alia, to the removal of 
previously existing restraints emanating from the village communities on the 
behaviour of money-lenders, and ‘gave the sawkars and land-grabbers their 
opportunity to exploit the ryot’. 

The period surveyed can be divided into two roughly equal halves: the first 
consisting mainly of the occupation and peaceful settlement of the country; the 
second including much greater experimentation and innovation. The policy 
pursued during the first half of the period was based fundamentally upon that 
of the former Maratha rulers, and—despite the undoubted goodwill of an 
extremely able and sympathetic group of British administrators—it resulted in 
the prevalence of wretchedness and poverty of a character surpassing even that 
of the previous period of Maratha misrule. Lands had been laid waste, villages 
were deserted, the rains failed (or else a superabundance of crops reduced prices 
below a profitable level), the inflow of precious metals under the Marathas 
was stopped—leading to a depression of prices—and yet the attempt was made 
to collect land revenue and taxes at the level which had prevailed in more 
prosperous times. Communications were almost non-existent, except in the dry 
season, a vast variety of coins circulated giving rise to much opportunity for 
corruption and exploitation, goods were taxed in transit and at innumerable 
inland frontiers, and the one predominant industry—cotton-weaving—was de- 
stroyed by the import of cheaper machine-made goods. Despite religious 
tolerance, the abolition of the oppressive ‘farming’ of taxes, the remission of 
land revenue in famine years, and the attempt to fix fair rates of exchange 
between the various currencies, no reforms were initiated of a sufficiently drastic 
character to tackle these problems at their roots. Dr Choksey treats the efforts— 
and failures—of the British administrators during this period with great tolerance, 
justice and even generosity, despite his clear appreciation of the shortcomings 
of the policies pursued. He refers to their ‘political acumen and ability’, their 
‘wise precepts of persuasion, tolerance and a genuine desire to learn as much as 
they could of their new acquisitions’, which enabled them to establish peace and 
order in a wonderfully short time, and to gain the goodwill of the former ruling 
class and of the mass of cultivators. But the difficulties were too great. ‘The 
first twenty-three years of Maratha administration had seen a marked ebb in 
the work of practically every department....The confused state in which the 
records were found...gave no basis for the establishment of a new order, or 
even the faithful continuance of the old. Blunders, but not lack of sympathy, 
followed in the wake of mounting difficulties, and putting at times the com- 
mercial interests of the Company before those of the ryots brought in its train 
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The second half of the period opened with a new land survey, and entailed 
much more experimentation and a more constructive economic and adminis- 
trative policy. The improved land settlement, new laws and regulations, improve- 
ments in methods of revenue collection, and an impetus to the growth of raw 
cotton and other crops, led gradually ‘from abject misery to a tolerably decent 
condition of life’ which was eventually still further improved by a ‘great flow 
of wealth’ during the sixties, arising out of Lancashire’s cotton famine on account 
of the American Civil War. At this period many projects for economic improve- 
ments, for instance, in transport and communications, and above all by the 
construction of irrigation works, were widely discussed, but it was, unfortunately, 
long before they were implemented. The prosperity of the sixties proved short- 
lived, and in 1875 the Deccan Riot Commission once again revealed the pre- 
valence of miserable poverty. But this relapse is outside Dr Choksey’s period, 
and need not concern us here. 

It remains to be said that Dr Choksey has performed his task with admirable 
patience and impartiality, combined with a discriminating criticism of the 
policies pursued. On-the other hand, it may be suggested that he has permitted 
his interpretation to become overlaid by the weight and detail of his material. 
The records had to be examined one by one; each district had to be considered 
separately; but in presenting and interpreting the records, the author’s final 
narrative might well have been more generalized. In particular, the separate 
treatment of the Deccan and the Karnatak involves, as it happens, continual 
and wearisome repetition. The problems involved and the policies pursued in 
these two areas were almost identical—apart, of course, from purely local 
differences which were also to be found between the various divisions and districts 
in each of the two major areas. Alternatively, recourse might have been made 
to a longer epilogue—possibly twenty instead of four pages—in which the main 
conclusions, referring to both the Deccan and the Karnatak, might have been 
summarized. 


VERA ANSTEY 
London School of Economics 
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Selections from the Monymusk Papers, 1713-55. Transcribed and edited by 
HENRY HamILTon, D.Litt. (Published by the Scottish History Society, 3rd ser., 
vol. xxxIx. Edinburgh University Press. 1945.) These papers record, with a 
wealth of interesting detail, the gradual introduction of agricultural reforms by 
Sir Archibald Grant, 2nd Baronet of Monymusk (1696-1778)—one of the most 
successful of the early Scots agricultural reformers—and of their effects on the 
rural economy of his estate. The Editor is to be congratulated on the selection 
he has made because it helps to build up a many-sided idea of the great changes 
and of the conditions of the people who were directly affected by them. The 
collection begins with some most revealing inventories of the steadings and 
plenishings owned by the Laird and his tenants, richer and poorer. These form 
a wholesome corrective to the exaggerations of G. Gray Graham’s Social Life in 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. The maps that are reproduced show the lay-out 
of farms in this part of the country before run-rig had disappeared, and the 
preface gives a detailed account of the old Scots agriculture. Agricultural methods 
seem to have been more uniform over Scotland than the lay-out of the farms and 
the social organization (there is here no parallel to the tacksmen of more 
Highland districts). The extracts that follow give details of the economy of the 
estate, with its Baron’s Court, factor, ground officer, the birlaymen on the joint 
farms, the tenants, joint-tenants, sub-tenants and grassmen, and of the arrange- 
ments made for paying for the minister, school and maintenance of the poor, and 
above all of the activities of the laird himself. Sir Archibald was an exceptionally 
able and energetic man, but his scribbled memoranda as well as the more formal 
documents show how much labour was entailed in the superintendence of an 
old-fashioned Scots estate. The arrangements that had to be made for marketing 
its produce (much of the rental was paid in kind) are particularly interesting. 
The Barony Court was a vigorous survival, so were the labour dues that helped 
to work the home farm and the astriction of the tenants to a certain mill and the 
heavy multures. Sir Archibald persisted in exacting them throughout the period, 
and it seems strange that a man so enlightened should have done so, but, like 
the constant allusion to rural home industries, it goes to show how primitive was 
the state of society in which the great agricultural reforms were taking place. 
Sir Archibald’s somewhat Spartan paternalism in imposing the reforms and his 
tenants’ aversion to them gives a human interest to the old records. Sir Archibald 
was one of the early tree planters in Scotland. Many entries record the prepara- 
tion of the ground (Doctor Hamilton points out how often the word enclosure is 
used and always in its ‘physical’ sense), the raising and planting of the little 
trees some of which still, or recently, towered above the Don. Sir Archibald 
calculated in 1754 that in thirty years his two million trees would fetch £50,000 
sterling. One longs to know if this expectation was realized. Of far greater 
interest is the story of how he felt his way in the gradual introduction of agri- 
cultural improvements. He introduced and abandoned the practise of fallowing 
as he learnt the use of a rotation of leguminous and non-leguminous crops and 
the use of turnips as a cleaning crop. Dr Hamilton traces the influence of the 
early scientists and their theories on plant feeding as well as that of the practical 
experimental agriculturalists on Sir Archibald in one of the most interesting 
sections of the preface. English readers may find illuminating the evidence that 
the papers give of how mutable were Scots holdings and how their reallocation 
and division into separate holdings was carried out by the proprietor without 
any legal formality. It is evident that the transition from infield and outfield 
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and from run-rig was made very gradually upon the tenants’ holdings. In his 
preface Dr Hamilton himself regrets that the papers do not give precise informa- 
tion as to what happened to the individual cultivators who were displaced— 
mainly the sub-tenants and cottars—though, as he pointed out, there are clear 
indications that many of them became farm labourers with smaller holdings and 
that the increase of land under steady cultivation could well support the increase 
that was taking place in the population of the parish. It was a prosperous time 
for farming with rising prices and demand for agricultural products. The 
Monymusk rental increased from £3586 with 920 bolls of meal and bear (in- 
ferior kind of barley) in 1733 to £9709 with 347 bolls of victual rent in 1767, but 
one wishes that more exact information could be worked out as to the actual 
increase of production that resulted from the reforms. (There is an inter-calcula- 
tion worked out by Sir Archibald on the produce he estimated he would get 
from a holding he proposed to consolidate and work himself. An old farmer to 
whom the present reviewer showed it was most struck by the changes in the 
keep and yield of the cows. A northern Scot would also much like to know a 
little more about Sir Archibald’s rather unfamiliar methods of keeping his 
sheep.) The introduction ends with an apt quotation from John Wesley, who 
visited Monymusk in.1761 and was struck by the prosperous appearance of the 
people and their fine singing. The training of that choir had been one of the 
laird’s minor activities and the tribute makes a pleasant ending to an illuminating 
account of the work achieved by a Scot who deserved well of his generation. 

lL. F. GRANT 


Kingussie 


KENNETH K. Kurinara. Labor in the Philippine Economy. (Stanford University 
Press. 1946. 12s.) In this book Dr Kurihara analyses labour conditions in the 
Philippines, and describes the growth of the labour movement and the beginning 
of governmental concern with the problems of ‘social justice’. His task is not 
simple. Statistical material is inadequate and is often confusing. For example, 
the registered unemployed in Manila (a city of about 400,000) numbered 6392 
in 1935 and 154,135 in 1939, the latter figure apparently including all persons 
over ten years of age who were not in paid employment, whether they were in 
fact seeking work or not. And the economic structure of the country is such that 
a study based, as this is, entirely on written records is bound to contain many 
gaps. In 1939 about 80% of exports consisted of agricultural products, and 
65 % of employed persons were directly engaged in agriculture. The land is still 
mainly owned by the caciques, members of the wealthy, educated class which 
attained dominance under Spanish rule. The kasama system, a form of share- 
cropping, remains the basis of cultivation in most areas. Thus the relations of 
landowners to peasants are conditioned much more by local custom than by 
official regulation. Many practices—e.g. those relating to money-lending— 
continue to flourish despite an official ban; and government attempts to impose 
uniformity are very widely ignored. When traditional patterns of behaviour are 
modified to fit changing conditions, it is the landlord who remains in the 
controlling position. This situation in the rural areas affects all aspects of eco- 
nomic life. As in other ‘colonial’ regions, there is only the beginning of an 
industrial proletariat. A large proportion of the workers in mines and factories 
are peasants who intend to return to their home districts after they have made a 
little money. In smaller establishments, the employers seek to assume the 
paternal role of the cacique and so protect themselves against the harsh pressure 
of the trade unions and the impartial edicts of the state. ‘What we need in this 
country right now’, a prominent Filipino socialist has remarked, ‘is more 
capitalism.’ Yet, in speech and in print, liberal, socialist and communist senti- 
ments are common enough. It was estimated in 1937 that one in every forty 
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adult Filipinos had been abroad (mainly to work in the United States or 
Hawaii) ; and many more have come under the influence of the Americanized 
political and industrial movements which flourish in the islands. The policy of 
the government is conceived in Western terms. President Quezon showed himself 
the willing pupil of Franklin Roosevelt and Lazaro Cardenas when he launched 
his ‘Social Justice’ programme in 1937. But, when reforms are pressed into 
operation, they encounter all the resistances of the older Spanish-Malayan 
social order. It is this gulf of centuries (as it were) between the differing ideo- 
logies and codes of behaviour which exist side by side in the Philippines that 
makes an analysis of economic relationships difficult. The documents have often 
given Dr Kurihara only scanty and uncertain clues. He could greatly have im- 
proved his study if he had carried out investigations in the field—but he was 
writing in America when the Philippines were occupied by the Japanese. As it is 
he is sometimes rather inadequate. For example, his discussion of the growth of 
population (p. 15) seems over-simplified. He explains the general attitude 
towards large families solely by reference to ‘the traditional policy of the Church 
and the landlords’. He does not consider the extent to which the rising standard 
of living of the ruling class has perpetuated the need for a supply of cheap labour, 
or even—a more obvious but more superficial factor—the fear that an under- 
populated territory would eventually be swamped by Japanese or other immi- 
grants. However, considered as an introductory study, the book is most useful. 
It provides a firm foundation on which it is to be hoped Dr Kurihara himself or 
others will build. 

J. W. Davipson 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


Trpor Barna. Redistribution of Income through Public Finance in 1937. (Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1945. 18s.) A considerable number of studies have been 
made, both theoretical and statistical, of the incidence of individual taxes and 
the distribution of their burden between income groups. Some attempts also 
have been made to measure the incidence of the benefits of central and local 
government expenditure. Mr Barna in the Redistribution of Income through Public 
Finance in 1937 has attempted a more complete investigation. He has set out to 
investigate the net incidence of all taxes and all government expenditure on 
different income groups and to measure the net redistribution of the national 
income resulting from it. In the first part of the book, Mr Barna surveys his 
field; sets out his definitions; estimates the national income and its distribution 
between income classes and central and local government revenue and expendi- 
ture in the selected year, 1937. He is commendably clear about the statistical 
problems involved and about the items for which he has adopted estimates and 
definitions differing from those in general use. (Detailed discussions are included 
in appendices.) On the other hand his mere theoretical discussions of economic 
questions are somewhat less adequate, and the book would have gained by the 
omission of the statements of economic theories of full employment and of the 
comparability of marginal utility of incomes of different persons. His attempt to 
define a system of neutral public finance is also rather inadequate. ‘The second 
part of the book is naturally of the most interest. In it Mr Barna surveys each of 
the main items of public revenue and expenditure and attempts to measure the 
incidence on different income groups of the burdens of the former, and the 
benefits of the latter. In general Mr Barna follows accepted theories of incidence 
where available. The incidence of direct taxation is of course the easiest to deal 
with and theory and statistics are clearly explained. The measurement of the 
incidence of indirect taxation, on the other hand, depends inter alia, as Mr Barna 
points out, on the by no means satisfactory information available about the 
expenditure of different income groups on individual goods and services subject 
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to tax. In dealing with the incidence of benefits he makes a useful distinction 
between divisible and indivisible benefits. The former include broadly the social 
services, expenditure on roads and protection of property, the latter the general 
services of the government, such as defence. The measurement of the incidence 
of the former is relatively straightforward as a great deal of information 1s 
available. The latter, however, presents many difficulties and many assumptions, 
as Mr Barna shows, can be made leading to different results. He includes three 
estimates based on three important different assumptions. The book provides a 
valuable and courageous attempt to fill a serious gap in our knowledge of the 
quantitative effects on the public finance of the United Kingdom on the final 
distribution of income in a given year. It should provide a useful basis for studies 
of this important question in other years. 

Martian BOWLEY 
University College, London 


Raymonp Firtu. Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 1946. 25s.) The work of anthropologists is 
becoming increasingly indispensable to historians. During the past generation, 
the armchair anthropology of scholars such as Tylor and Fraser has given way 
to the meticulous study in the field of surviving primitive societies. Now, the 
body of social theory and the research methods which have been thus built up 
are beginning to be applied to the study of more advanced societies and—most 
significantly for the historian—to the complex phenomena of culture change. In 
this book Professor Firth analyses the results of field-work carried out in Malaya 
in 1939-40. He made a broad survey of the Malayan fishing industry, but most 
of his time was given to a detailed study of a sample area on the coast of Kelantan. 
The community chosen for this study comprised a group of adjacent villages in 
the district of Bachok. The population was about 2000 and most of the people 
were primarily dependent on fishing. Money had long been in circulation, so 
that a price system had largely permeated economic relations. Modern trans- 
port facilities had provided access to a wide market. The economy of the 
community was thus intimately related to that of Malaya as a whole: it depended 
on outside markets and sources of supply, and so was highly sensitive to changes 
in the price level. And yet, in its internal organization, indigenous forms had 
been in large measure maintained. The manner in which such a system functions 
is of equal concern to the economist and to the historian. The conventions 
governing the supply of capital and the rewarding of labour, for example, differ 
significantly from those existing in capitalist economies, while those controlling 
the payment of interest reflect a working compromise between Muslim orthodoxy 
and economic need. To the historian, the whole book is important. In any 
branch of history the field-work technique of the sociologist supplies a valuable 
corrective to generalizations based solely on documentary sources. Such a 
corrective is especially necessary to the historian of non-European societies. Not 
only does he, as a European, approach his subject as an outsider, but he has also 
to rely mainly on documents compiled by aliens like himself. In this book 
several examples are given of the unreliability of official records relating to the 
Kelantan fishing industry. Fishing vessels are often registered, for example, in 
the names of others than their owners, owing to the complexities of the peasant 
credit system, or because of the difficulty of keeping accurate records where there 
is such a high proportion of illiteracy. The historian can avoid the dangers of 
his excessively detached position only so far as he is able to make use of detailed 
sociological studies. He is exceptionally fortunate if he has available a book of 
the quality of Malay Fishermen. 


. W. Davin 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge ona 
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D. Pierson. Survey of the Literature on Brazil of Sociological significance published 
up to 1940. (Harvard University Press and Oxford University Press. 1945. 
8s. 6d.) Brazil, with its complex racial mixtures and its variety of partially 
assimilated groups, presents so wide a range of social problems that the decision 
to separate this bibliography from the annual Handbook of Latin American Studies 
seems fully justified. Professor Pierson’s introduction defines sociology narrowly, 
insisting on its concern with concrete comparative investigation, distinguishing 
it carefully from its ancestor, social philosophy, and even from its near relative, 
social anthropology. It is clear from the bibliography, however, that compara- 
tively few books have been written about Brazil which can be called sociological 
according to this definition. There are exceptions, notably some of the writings 
of Gilberto Freyre and those of Emilio Willems; but the sociological study of 
Brazil is in infancy, and in general the student must go for much of his informa- 
tion to the anthropologists and writers on folk-lore, even to the travellers and the 
novelists. One group of novels, indeed—the ‘sugar series’ of José Lins do Rego— 
is described as ‘indispensable’ for the understanding of the processes of social 
change in the North-east. As might be expected, the section on social psychology 
contains few titles. So does the section rather unattractively styled ‘Sociological 
theory and methodology’. Works on population and human ecology are fairly 
well represented. There are a considerable number of anthropological articles 
and monographs dealing with negro influence, with the Indian races, and with 
the problems of mixed blood. Physical anthropology is rigidly excluded. The 
section headed ‘Materials from related fields useful to the sociologist’ is the 
longest in the book and contains a very miscellaneous list. Bryce’s South America 
receives honourable mention. So, more surprisingly, does Kipling’s Brazilian 
Sketches. Att example of careful attention to detail is the inclusion of a cookery 
book—Manoel Querino’s A arte culinaria na Bahia—which by describing the 
preparation of African dishes popular in the North-east, ‘affords concrete data 
on diffusion and acculturation’. There is a generous provision of critical and 
descriptive comment. This is particularly valuable where it concerns official 
statistical publications such as state censuses and immigration returns. Valuable, 
too, are the warnings in the introduction of the inaccessibility of much material 
locked away in private libraries, or in public repositories which are inadequately 
organized for research. Professor Pierson gives a pioneer’s guide to a vast and 
almost unexplored field: his book will save explorers much time ee 
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